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The  Conductors  of  Every  Saturday  have 
in  jirepiiration,  and  will  shortly  jiroducc,  a 
series  of  papers  illustrating  |wints  of  scenic  and 
industrial  interest  in  the  United  States,  on  a 
grander  scale  than  has  ever  been  undertaken  by 
any  pictorial  newspajier.  The  first  of  the  series 
will  lie  entitled  “The  T.xkinoof  Pittsburgh,” 
bv  Mr.  Ralph  Keeler,  wiih  original  designs  by  Mr. 
itarry  Fenn.  Tlic  narrative,  extending  through 
several  successive  numbers  of  FIverv  Satur¬ 
day,  will  give  a  vivid  description  by  pen  and 
pencil  of  the  route  to  Pittsburgh,  of  that  pictu¬ 
resque  city  itself,  and  of  the  coal  and  oil  regions. 
Both  tliese  gentlemen  have  been  on  an  extended 
tour  of  the  country  which  they  are  to  depict, 
and  tlie  reputation  of  each  in  his  pccnliar  line  is 
an  earnest  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  work  will  be  done. 


A  HANDSOMELY  illustrated  Title-Page  with 
a  carefully  prepared  Index  to  the  volume  of 
Every  Saturday  ending  December  31,  1870, 
can  be  obtained  by  subscribers  from  their 
Newsdealers,  or  npon  application  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,  No  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


THE  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
ADVOCATES. 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  David  Dud¬ 
ley  Field  with  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles,  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  latter  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
under  the  general  title  of  “  The  Lawyer 
and  his  Clients.”  Apart  from  the  person¬ 
alities  which  characterize  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  it  is  interesting  as  starting  anew  an 
old  discussion  relating  to  the  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  of  advocates  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession.  In  any  comprehensive  system 
of  Ethics  we  think  a  broad  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  drawn  between  the  legal 
conscience  and  the  general  conscience ; 
and  we  likewise  think  that  in  any  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  metaphysics  a  similar 
line  should  be  drawn  between  the  legal 
mind  and  the  human  mind.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  them 
arc,  on  the  whole,  failures,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  should  always  be  remembered  when  an 
eminent  lawyer  appeals  to  the  public  judg¬ 
ment  to  indorse  any  of  the  peculiarities 
and  incidents  of  his  professional  conduct, 
which  may  have  been  publicly  assailed.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  public  and 
the'  bar  are  agreed  in  this :  that,  as  every 
accused  person  is  presumed  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
guilty,  every  accu8<id  person  should  have 
proiessional  assistance  in  the  defence  of  his 
legal  rights.  The  real  point  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  legal  mind  and  conscience  and  the 


human  mind  and  conscience  relates  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  great  advocate  should 
conduct  this  detencc.  If,  in  the  case  of 
notorious  criminals,  he  earns  large  fees  by 
a  dramatic  identification  of  himself  with 
his  clients,  —  if  he  brings  all  his  genius  and 
learning  and  quickness  of  wit  to  tlieir  aid, 
— if  he  jilainly  shows  that  he  is  more  eager 
for  victory  than  legal  justice,  —  if  he  hires 
out  to  his  clients  his  soul  and  jiassions  as 
well  as  his  logic  and  law,  —  the  public  de¬ 
murs,  though  the  bar  may  ajiplaud.  It  is 
ob.sciirelv  telt  that  the  judge,  with  his  com¬ 
paratively  small  salary,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney  with  his  still  smaller  salary,  are 
not  likely  to  be  men  <{uite  u)>  to  the 
mark  of  carrying  out  the  lieautiful  theory 
of  the  jiirv  trial,  in  which  twelve  men,  who 
know  notliing  of  law,  are  supposed  to  be 
addressed  with  equal  knowledge  and  elo¬ 
quence  by  two  opjiosing  advoc’atcs,  with  a 
learned  and  impartial  judge  to  hold  the 
balance  lictwcen  them.  The  heavily  feed 
ailvoL’atc  is  considered  by  the  jicople  as 
more  than  a  match  for  both  judge  and  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorney,  and  the  exquisite  theoreti¬ 
cal  haniiony  of  the  complicated  contrivance 
is  therefore  disturlied. 

But,  without  insisting  on  this,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  arc  cases  in  which  advo¬ 
cates  are  condemned  by  the  bar  itself,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  delend  their  criminal  clients 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  morally  their 
accomplices.  No  lawyer  who  has  any  re¬ 
gard  fur  his  character  acts  in  this  manner, 
and  those  who  do  it  either  lose  caste  in 
their  prol'cssion  or  arc  cxjielled  from  it. 
The  legal  conscience  and  the  legal  mind, 
though  presL’nting  some  peculiarities  which 
[luzzlc  the  moral  sense  and  common  sense 
of  unprofessional  human  nature,  arc  still 
quick  to  detect  and  earnest  to  ablior  such 
scandalous  practices.  Lawyers  of  reputa¬ 
tion  generally  consider  themselves  as  im- 
jiortant  aids  in  the  administration  of  ju.«ticc, 
according  to  the  technical  forms  which 
have,  as  they  think,  liecu  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  most  likely  to  obtain  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  should  there¬ 
fore  1)C  judged  according  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  member.  Tlie  fact  that  he 
has  been  prominent  as  a  jurist,  as  a  law  re¬ 
former,  as  an  intelligent  advocate  of  many 
good  causes,  should  add  a  little  to  the 
stringency  with  which  the  rules  of  legal 
honor  are  applied  to  his  professional  con¬ 
duct.  Now  the  trouble  with  liis  defence 
of  himself,  as  the  attorney  of  Fisk  and 
Gould  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  is  that  it  is  al¬ 
together  too  technical  to  satisfy  even  law- 
yer.s.  The  charge  is,  that  he  has  lost  caste 
in  his  profession.  He  defies  his  assailant 
to  name  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  character 
who  will  openly  sustain  the  charge,  —  as  if 
the  loss  of  caste  were  a  thing  to  be  proved 
by  legal  evidence !  As  long  as  witnesses 
cannot  be  brought  forward  to  testify  to 
such  a  fact,  he  considers  himself  entirely 
clear  from  the  imputation  I  He  is  in  this 
matter,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  reputation 
of  his  clients,  entirely  insensible  to  “  no¬ 
torious  facts.”  He  must  have  sufficient  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  him  to  know  that  scores  of 
lawyers  would  condemn  him  in  private  con¬ 
versation  who  would  not  come  out  against 
him  publicly  over  their  own  names.  Again, 
in  regard  to  Fi.sk  and  Gould,  he  seems  to 
consider  that  the  charges  against  their 
characters,  not  having  lieen  sustained  in  a 
court  of  justice,  are  of  no  account ;  —  as  if 
the  North  American  Review,  the  New 
York  Times  and  Tribune,  the  Springfield 
Republican,  and  other  organs  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  had  not  given  them  the  opportunity 
to  vindicate  Uieir  characters  by  attacks 
which,  if  untrue,  are  plainly  libellous  !  If 
persons  will  submit  to  be  called  robbers, 
day  after  day,  with  a  cynical  indifference 
to  the  reputation  which  honest  men  arc 
supposed  to  cherish,  the  “  notorious  facts  ” 
about  them  become  almost  equivalent  to 
facts  legally  established.  The  gay  com¬ 
placency  of  Mr.  Fisk,  under  charges 
which  would  drive  men  with  less  moral 
levity  mad,  shows  that  one,  at  least,  of  Mr. 
Field’s  clients  prides  himself  more  on  the 
notoriety  than  on  the  honor  of  his  name. 
The  public  believes,  rightly  or  •wrongly, 
that  the  Erie  Railroad  is  managed  by  men 
who  purchase  legislatures  and  bribe  judges 
in  order  to  carry  on  a  conspiracy  against 
private  and  public  interests ;  that  they  do 
this  witli  a  shameless  disregard  of  decorum 
as  well  as  of  integrity ;  and  that  they  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field’s  legal 
talents  and  learning  tor  much  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  iniquitous  business. 

The  public  may  he  prejudiced  and  unjust ; 
Mr.  Field  may  be  technically  right  in  every¬ 
thing  he  has  done ;  but  he  cannot  expect  to 


receive  large  fees  for  such  services  as  he  ren¬ 
ders,  and  still  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
community  whose  moral  sense  he  offends. 
Indeed  the  seandal  of  the  thing  resounds  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  notoriously  injures 
the  coniiiiereial  character  of  our  countiy' 
abroad.  Mr.  Field’s  mind  must  be  too 
keen  not  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
such  a  case  as  this  and  the  ordinary  cases 
to  which  the  jirinciple  of  defending  the 
legal  rights  of  accused  men  applies.  'Jlic 
leading  managers  of  the  Erie  Railroad  are 
not  criminals  at  the  bar,  but  criminals  at 
laige,  having  no  other  use  for  law  than  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  processes  and  tech¬ 
nicalities  in  order  to  violate  it.  An  ar¬ 
rested  burglar  should  doubtless  have  the 
best  advocate  he  can  buy  to  look  out  that 
he  is  not  illegally  condemned ;  a  burglar 
engaged  in  the  practise  of  his  profession  is 
not  entitled  to  a  lawyer  of  the  nighest  jiro- 
fessional  eminence  to  aid  him  in  carrying 
out  his  hunrlarious  schemes.  The  public 
opinion  of  Fisk  and  Gould  is,  that  they 
claim  to  have  legal  rights  in  everything  thev 
covet.  Can  a  lawyer  lx*  said  to  be  dcfcnil- 
ing  their  legal  riglits  when  he  aids  them  in 
their  sehemes  of  spoliation? 

Mr.  Field  alludes  to  Erskine’s  accepting 
a  retainer,  sent  from  Thomas  Paine,  when 
Paine  was  prosecuted,  in  1792,  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  second  part  of  “  The  Rights 
of  Man.”  Erskine’s  argument  was  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  right  of  free  discussion  on 
]X)litical  subjects ;  and  for  it  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  much  newspaper  abuse,  and  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  of  Attoriier-Gcn- 
eral  of  the  Prince  of  VVales.^  The  obloquy' 
he  gained  by  his  intrepidity  and  indepen¬ 
dence  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  chief  claims 
to  lionor.  It  was  opjirobriiim,  but  glorious 
opprobrium.  YVhetner  the  opprobrium  a 
great  lawyer  obtains  by  lending  his  profes¬ 
sional  aid  to  the  conspiracy  of  Fisk  and 
Gould  against  the  rights  of  corporate  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  pure  administration  of  justice, 
is  as  glorious  as  the  opprobrium  which  Ers- 
kinc  obtained  by  defending,  against  the  whole 
noYver  of  the  English  Court,  the  English 
^lini8t^y,  and  English  fashionable  society, 
the  right  of  free  political  discussion,  is  a 
point  which  we  leave  to  the  decision  of 
the  ni  agnates  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Our 
own  feeling  is  that  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field 
is  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  the  illus¬ 
tration,  which  he  seems  to  think  triumph¬ 
antly  vindicates  his  own  course. 

We  not  only  have  no  prejudice  against 
Mr.  Field,  but  we  had  the  highest  respect 
tor  his  professional  character  until  we  read 
his  letters  in  defence  of  it.  It  would  seem 
that  such  a  man,  so  honorably  distinguished 
in  so  many  ways,  should  be  on  the  side,  not 
only  of  the  reformers  of  the  law,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  reformers  who  desire  to  impress 
a  higher  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  on 
the  practitioners  of  the  law.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  fine  and  large  intellect  is 
under  the  dominion  of  fallacies  which 
would  not  for  a  moment  impose  on  the  jnac- 
tical  understanding  of  an  ordinary  man  of 
business,  with  not  a  twentieth  part  of  his 
knowledge  and  intelligence.  “  Erie  ”  has 
indeed  much  to  answer  tor  I  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  destroy  confidence  in  corpo¬ 
rate  property' ;  it  promises  to  end  in  de¬ 
stroying  all  confidence  in  technical  law,  — 
that  is,  in  the  honesty  of  legislatures,  in 
the  integrity  of  judges,  in  the  honor  of  ad¬ 
vocates.  If  it  succeeds,  the  human  mind 
and  conscience  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
called  in  to  rectify  the  defects  in  the  legal 
mind  and  conscience.  The  moral  sense 
and  common  sense  of  civilized  mankind 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  technicalities, 
which  not  merely  shield  known  rogues  from 
deserved  punishment,  but  which  furnish 
known  rogues  with  the  means  of  further 
preying  upon  honest  men.  Mr.  David 
Dutlley  Field  may  prove,  by  any  nunilx’r 
of  authoritative  precedents,  and  any  amount 
of  indignant  rhetoric,  that  he  is,  as  the  at¬ 
torney  of  Fisk  and  Gould,  the  noblest  of 
philanthropists  and  the  holiest  of  martyrs ; 
but  there  is  something  in  the  human  breast 
that  will  surely  consign  him  to  the  level  of 
character — whatever  it  is  —  to  which  he 
belongs. 

We  once  heard  an  eminent  member  of 
the  bar  ironically  praise  the  simplification 
of  legal  procedure  in  Cuba.  In  that  happy 
island,  he  said,  a  rich  litigant  had  peculiar 
privileges,  for  he  not  only  feed  his  own 
counsel  heavily,  and  bought  the  judge,  but 
brilied  the  counsel  opposed  to  him.  In  New 
Y'ork,  .Tccording  to  those  “  notorious  facts  ” 
for  which  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  ha.s 
such  a  sovereign  contempt,  the  purchase  of 
opposing  counsel  is  the  only  thing  which 
remains  to  place  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  that  great  metropolis  on  a  level  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  Havana. 
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TIIK  TEST  OF  FRANCT. 

S  the  three  weeks’  armistice  which  has 

1k!Cii  arranged  by  M.  tJules  Favre  and 
Count  Bismarck  to  prove  merely  the  last 
“  time  ”  in  a  desperate  but  wholly  one-sided 
pugilistic  contest,  or  will  it  be  seized  uiwn 
{>y^France  as  an  o})portunity  for  extricating 
herself  as  well  as  she  can  from  the  terrible 
predicament  into  which  the  Empire,  not 
without  her  own  share  of  responsibility,  had 
thrust  her,  and  lor  renewing  her  national 
career  on  a  better  basis  V  This  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which,  amid  a  multiplicity  of  consider¬ 
ations,  hoi^s,  and  fears,  weighs  most  heavily 
with  the  Ameriean  mind,  in  view  of  the 
present  European  crisis.  Nothing  can  be 
i-learer  here  than  the  fact  that  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  is  fought  out,  —  we  might  say 
relbught  out,  —  since  all  that  has  occurred 
since  the  surrender  at  Sedan  has  lieen  only 
the  verification  and  practical  application  of 
the  results  there  attained.  At  Sedan  judg¬ 
ment  was  rendered  against  the  drawer  of 
the  note,  —  since  then  execution  has  been 
levied  on  the  indorser. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  manellous 
campaign,  now,  we  trust,  brought  to  a  close, 
we  see  that  it  has  been  merely  the  rigorous 
ilevelofuucnt,  with  Euclid-like  precision,  of 
two  military  premises :  First,  Prussia  was 
ready  to  take  the  field  with  at  least  two  sol¬ 
diers  to  one  of  France’s;  and,  secondly, 
Prussia’s  were  the  better  soldiers.  That  was 
manifestlv  an  odds  with  which  it  was  hope¬ 
less  for  Prance  to  contend  in  the  beginning, 
and  which  grew  more  and  more  overpower¬ 
ing  as  the  war  went  on.  At  first  there  were 
veteran  troops  —  though  respectively  first- 
class  and  second-class  —  matched  against 
each  other.  But  when  the  French  veterans 
had  been  wholly  swept  from  the  field  —  as 
happened  with  the  fall  of  Metz  —  there 
still  remained  that  German  army  of  veter-  1 
ans  (the  places  of  the  dead  being  filled  by 
those  who  were  as  good  as  veterans^  op- 
]>oscd  only  by  raw  levies,  whom  the  victors 
would  not  allow  to  become  anything  more 
than  that.  As  aggravations  of  this  decisive 
disparity,  we  might  mention  the  utter,  the 
ignominious  and  almost  unaccountable  in¬ 
feriority  of  French  generalship  as  compared 
with  the  (ierinan,  and  the  conspicuous  de¬ 
fects  of  the  French  people ;  but  the  initial 
facts  wc  have  cited  are  sufficient  to  solve 
the  whole  problem  which  for  six  months 
has  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  will  ever  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
war. 

The  question,  then,  is,  does  the  French 
nation  at  last  comprehend  its  real  position  ? 
We  can  readily  understand  the  difference 
between  that  gladiatorial  spirit  which  fights 
on  in  a  hopeless  enterprise  because  seli-re- 
s])ect  secs  no  suitable  opportunity  for  surren¬ 
der,  and  that  more  discreet  spu-it  which 
gladly  avails  itself  of  an  opportunity  actu¬ 
ally  offered.  We  can  understand  how  Jules 
Favre  could  resist  peace  terms  involving 
the  surrender  of  territory,  —  even  how 
Gambetta  (for  he  is  a  young  man)  could 
j)lay  the  dictator  for  his  country’s  lost  cause. 
These  men  were  Frt'nchmen,  and  it  was  as 
hard  for  them  to  realize  the  military  humil¬ 
iation  of  “  the  grand  nation,”  as  it  would 
have  been  to  believe  a  report  that  their  ar¬ 
mies  had  been  destroyed  in  a  night,  like 
Sennacherib’s,  or  that  the  provinces  of  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine  had  been,  by  some  con- 
vi  lsion  of  nature,  bodily  transterred  to 
within  the  German  boundaries.  'They  had 
a  right  to  see  whether  it  was  not  possible, 
by  eveiw  means  within  their  power,  to  ar¬ 
rest  and  change  the  astounding  progress  of 
events.  They  have  made  the  trial,  and  the 
result  is  before  them.  And  now  that  the 
first  and  most  dreaded  steps  toward  peace 
have  been  taken,  and  a  breathing-spell  has 
been  accorded  to  France,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  her  wisdom  in  utilizing  the 
i>|)portunity  will  be  superior  to  her  discre¬ 
tion  in  so  long  resisting  it.  The  armistice, 
then,  is  a  momentous  test  of  the  reason, 
the  selfojontrol,  and  the  regenerative  capac¬ 
ity  of  France.  It  is  not  Known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  —  and  probably  will  not  be  known 
till  the  French  National  Assembly  convenes 
—  what  the  German  conditions  of  peace 
will  be.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  will 
severely  wound  the  French  national  pride, 
for  they  will  include  a  transfer  of  territory, 
with  similar  conditions,  which,  whether  they 
arc  just  or  not,  are  quite  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  all 
human  appearance,  inexorable.  Is  there 
self-sacrifice  and  true  heroism  enough  among 
tlie  French  people  to  enable  them  to  lise 
to  the  height  of  the  exigency  ?  They  are 
apparently  as  poorly  provided  with  states¬ 
men  as  with  generals,  and  the  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  is  brief.  It  is  the  heart  of  the 


nation  that  must  reveal  itself.  The  past 
cannot  be  helped  now ;  Germany  has  be¬ 
come  the  first  military  power  of  Europe ; 
Franco  is  cast  down  to  a  second,  perhaps  a 
third-rate  position;  but  she  herself  must 
declare  whether  she  has  the  elements  of  re¬ 
suscitation,  —  whether  the  breath  of  life  is 
yet  in  her  nostrils,  and  there  is  good  blood 
in  her  veins,  —  or  whether  the  blows  of  war 
that  were  showered  upion  her  echoed  to  still 
more  dangerous  corruption  within,  so  that 
the  culmination  of  her  national  progress 
was  fixed,  though  its  form  and  hour  were 
left  to  events.  Our  hoftes  respecting  the 
result  are  strong,  but  they  are  not  free  from 
apprehensions. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A  TREATY  DO  WE 
WANT  ? 

^pHE  Motley  correspondence,  the  appoint- 
X  ment  of  General  Schenck  as  Minister 
to  Great  Britain,  and  sundry  rumors  respect¬ 
ing  the  reopening  of  negotiations  on  the 
Alabama  claims  question  have  recently 
turned  the  public  mind  to  the  consideration 
of  the  kind  of  settlement  of  that  question 
which  is  desirable  and  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  The  lapse  of  time  that  has  occurred 
since  the  issue  first  took  form  has  not  been 
without  its  visible  influence  upon  both  the 
contestant  countries.  In  England  the  first  im¬ 
pression  was  doubtless  accurately  expressed 
by  Earl  Russell,  who  declared  the  whole 
claim  preferred  by  the  United  States  to  be 
untenable  and,  in  effect,  absurd.  At  that 
time  scarcely  a  John  Bull  could  be  found, 
from  John  O’Groat’s  to  Land’s  End,  who 
did  not  pooh-pooh  the  very  idea  that  the 
Alabama  damages  would  ever  be  jiaid  by 
his  Government  in  any  form.  Lord  Derby, 
then  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Tory  minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  softened  somewhat  as  to 
the  money  claims,  but  asserted  that  England 
could  never  allow  the  question  of  her  legal 
responsibility  for  the  escape  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  His 
successor.  Lord  Clarendon,  however,  did 
agree  to  a  treaty  providing  for  just  that 
submission;  and  he  was  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  to  a  representative  of  the  individual 
claimants  that,  if  they  could  get  the  con¬ 
sent  of  their  Government  to  the  proceeding, 
they  could  have  their  money  as  fast  as  they 
could  count  it.  Since  then  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  has  had  a  diplomatic  sleep  in  England, 
but  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  from  the  tone 
of  the  London  press  and  the  reported  e.xpres- 
sions  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  settlement 
of  the  whole  matter  is  most  ardently  de¬ 
sired,  even  on  terms  that  would  not  have 
been  countenanced  wben  the  Johnson-Clar- 
endon  treaty  was  framed. 

On  the  other  hand,  has  the  public  mind 
of  this  country  made  any  progress  calcu¬ 
lated  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  two  governments  ?  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  faith  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  justice  of  our  substantial  de¬ 
mands,  and  their  determination  to  secure 
payment,  have  never  wavered  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  and  are,  if  possible,  stronger  now 
than  ever  before.  But  with  respect  to  some 
attendant  considerations  public  opinion  has 
settled  into  a  form  at  once  more  definite  and 
more  favorable  to  an  agreement  with  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  first  place,  no  controversy 
will  be  pressed  upon  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  that  Government’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
South.  It  was  entirely  natural  that  the 
loyal  people  of  the  Union,  grieved  and  ex¬ 
asperated  by  what  seemed  at  the  time  — 
and,  for  that  matter,  still  seems  —  the  pre¬ 
mature  and  unwarranted  character  of  that 
recognition,  should  have  regarded  it,  as  Mr. 
Sumner  said,  the  “  fountain-head  ”  of  incal¬ 
culable  injuries,  and  therefore  something  to 
be  embraced  in  the  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Further  re¬ 
flection,  however,  made  it  evident  that  this 
right  of  recognizing  belligerency  is  one 
which  inheres  in  every  independent  govern¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  conditions  of  its 
discretionary  exercise.  We  would  retain  it 
unquestioned  for  the  United  States  —  we 
would  concede  it  as  fully  to  other  nations. 
So  far  as  the  considerations  of  prem^ture- 
ness,  injustice,  and  apparent  unMeniUiness 
have  attached  to  the  actual  exercise  of  this 
right  by  the  British  Government,  we  would 
let  them  go  as  part  of  the  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  acts  for  which  damages  are 
claimed.  That  is  the  position  assumed  in 
the  instructions  to  Mr.  Motley,  and  it  is  ap- 
.  proved  by  the  country.  Secondly,  no  for¬ 
mal  ajmlogy  will  be  required  of  the  British 
Government.  The  Government  that  al¬ 
lowed  the  Alabama  to  escape,  and  the  other 
rebel  cruisers  to  receive  shelter  and  hospi¬ 
tality  in  British  ports,  is  not  the  British 


Government  of  to-day.  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
the  legal  successor  of  that,  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  doings,  but  it  is  not  so  far  tne  in¬ 
heritor  of  its  spirit  and  personality  that  any 
formal  apologj'  for  the  latter’s  miscondnet 
can  either  be  required  or  can  do  any  good. 
When  fair  compensation  is  tendered  for 
damages  inflicted,  and  every  efibrt  is  made 
to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  such 
mischief  in  the  future,  all  will  have  been 
done  that  can  be  asked.  'The  Anglo-Saxon 
nature,  strongly  as  it  can  feel,  asks  nothing 
on  the  score  of  wounded  honor  or  for  dra¬ 
matic  display.  Thirdly,  not  inferential  or 
consequential,  but  only  actual  and  direct 
damages  will  be  preferred  for  compensation. 
Even  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech  —  which,  like 
the  flourish  of  trumj)et8  preceding  the  real 
“  business  ”  of  a  drama,  was  only  intended 
to  raise  the  interest  of  the  two  nations  to 
the  real  magnitude  of  the  subject  —  did 
not  maintain  the  contrary  view,  though 
many  people  supposed  it  did. 

Another  most  striking  change  in  the  spir¬ 
it  of  our  people  respecting  this  question  re¬ 
mains  to  be  noted.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
said  we  could  afford  to  wait  an  indefinite 
period,  till  England  got  into  difficulty,  and 
then  we  could  extort  onr  own  terms  or  re¬ 
taliate  with  a  vengeance.  Not  only  pro¬ 
fessed  statesmen,  but  grave  moralists,  urged 
this  course.  The  people,  however,  have  ris¬ 
en  above  it.  They  want  the  question  set¬ 
tled  now,  on  its  merits,  and  in  the  light  of 
inherited  American  principles.  That  is  the 
position  of  President  Grant’s  administration, 
which  has  accordinsly  proposed  an  excel¬ 
lent  practical  step  in  recommending  the 
Government  to  audit  and  assume  the  claims 
of  the  individuals  aggrieved.  This,  if  car¬ 
ried  out,  will  enable  the  (iovernment  to  put 
its  demands  in  a  positive  shape,  and  it  will  at¬ 
test  its  faith  in  them.  There  has  already  been 
aimless  talking  enough,  —  now  let  us  have 
prompt,  straightforward  action,  which  shall 
Dring  a  satisfactory  settlement,  or  throw  the 
blame  on  England  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  or  concealment.  What  we  want,  then, 
is  a  treaty  which  shall  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  every  cent’s  damages  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  our  citizens  which  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  depredations,  not  only  of  the 
Alabama,  but  the  Shenandoah,  the  Georgia, 
and  the  Florida ;  and  which  shall  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  such  reforms  —  alreadv  pro¬ 
posed  —  in  the  laws  of  England,  and  such 
agreements  between  tbe  two  countries,  as 
shall  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  in¬ 
juries  hereafter.  Indemnity  for  the  past  is 
good  and  indispensable,  but  security  for  the 
future  —  especially  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
the  limitation  of  the  disasters  of  war,  and 
the  beneficence  of  neutrality  —  is  still  better. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Thkue  was  once  upon  a  time,  in  Italy, 
a  band  of  robbers,  who  by  various  cunning 
means  defied  justice  and  held  the  whole 
neighborhood  in  terror.  Their  character 
was  no  secret,  their  robberies  were  talked 
of  all  over  Europe.  They  enticed  people 
into  their  dens  and  stupefied  them  with 
drugs  of  rare  and  subtle  power,  and  then 
despoiled  them  of  jewels  and  money.  Now 
there  was  in  the  same  province  a  certain 
eminent  physician,  full  ot  years  and  honors, 
who  had  saved  many  lives  and  served  sci¬ 
ence  faithfully  and  well.  It  came  to  be 
rumored  abroad  that  the  chief  of  the  rob¬ 
bers  went  often  to  the  physician’s  study, 
that  the  doctor  derived  a  great  revenue 
from  the  patronage  of  the  band,  and  that 
the  mighty  drugs  which  had  lulled  many 
men  and  women  into  perilous  slumber  were 
concocted  in  his  laboratory  or  prepared 
from  prescriptions  given  in  his  handwriting. 
The  scandal  grew;  and  at  last  the  physi¬ 
cian,  fastening  upon  one  bold  gossiping  fel¬ 
low  who  had  repeated  it  from  house  to 
house,  sought  to  combat  it.  He  said,  “  The 
secrets  of  a  physician’s  office  are  sacred. 
Base  is  the  doctor  who  would  turn  any 
patient  from  his  door.  I  cannot  inquire 
into  the  moral  character  of  those  who  con¬ 
sult  my  skill.  If  I  have  ever  dispensed  an 
adulterated  medicine,  or  spelled  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  wrongly,  let  me  be  properly  accused 
and  condemned ;  but  away  with  such  frivo¬ 
lous  charges  as  those  you  utter.  Moreover, 
I  have  the  solemu  personal  assurance  of 
these  gentlemen  in  tne  mask  and  dagger, 
that  the  potions  they  procure  from  me  are 
used  solely  to  poison  rats,  and  to  trj’  curi¬ 
ous  experiments  on  frogs.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  the  matter  is  none  of  yoinr  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  defy  you  to  meddle  with  it.” 

The  robbers  rejoiced  and  were  merrj-; 
but  the  honest  Italians  saw  that  their  doc¬ 
tor  argued  in  sophisms,  and  that  he  had 
deluded  himself  as  to  the  duties  and  pre¬ 


rogatives  of  the  profession.  Tlierefbre  they 
were  grateful  to  the  man  who  hail  exposed 
his  practices,  and  had  compelled  him  to 
take  the  defensive.  Nevertheless,  they  re¬ 
roved  the  gossip  because  in  the  same  breath 
e  had  said  that  the  doctor  beat  his  wife 
and  starved  his  children,  —  though  in  these 
respects  his  conduct  was  most  e.xemplary,  — 
and  had  refused  to  take  back  publicly  the 
false  accusations,  even  while  confessing  they 
were  groundless. 

The  Italians  of  those  days,  it  will  be 
seen,  had  singular  notions  of  their  own  as 
to  the  immunities  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  as  to  the  propriety  of  mingling  truth 
and  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  the  spiciness 
of  the  mixture. 


Next  to  the  people  of  Paris  there  will  be 
none  to  rejoice  more  heartily  at  the  prob¬ 
able  close  of  the  war  than  the  immense  host 
of  French  prisoners  in  Germany.  To  pass 
a  winter  in  a  rigorous  climate  is  far  from 
pleasing,  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  to  the  natives  of  a  southern  countrv. 
It  has  been  a  peculiar  hardship  to  the  French¬ 
men  transported  against  their  will  to  what 
it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  call  the  inhospi¬ 
table  regions  of  the  North.  They  were  poor¬ 
ly  clad,  even  for  a  French  winter,  when  they 
were  captured,  and  there  has  been  no  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  of  clothing  since.  All  that 
can  be  made  and  spared  must  go  to  the 
dear  boys  fighting  for  “  Vaterland.”  It  is 
admitted  that  the  Germans  have  done  all 
that  they  could  for  their  prisoners,  but  that 
all  was  very  little.  The  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  have  been  a  disadvantage  to 
the  prisoners  in  another  wav.  In  order  to 
be  guarded  they  must  be  collected  in  lanre 
s<}uads,  —  and  only  forts  and  large  wooden 
buildings,  where  thorough  heating  is  out  of 
the  question,  are  fit  for  such  a  purfiose. 
Notwithstanding  their  crowded  condition 
and  the  exposure,  both  unavoidable  ac¬ 
companiments  of  their  position,  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  has  been  uncoiflmonly  good. 
But  will  not  many  a  Jacques  or  a  Jules 
hereafter  relate,  with  a  shrug  and  a  shiver, 
the  story  of  the  winter  which  he  passed 
in  Germany  ? 

A  LITTLE  incident  in  Prussian  politics, 
unconnected  with  the  war,  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked  in  the  exciting  events  of 
the  great  conflict.  It  ought  to  have  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  history  all  to  itself  and  to  be  entitled, 
“  How  a  Fiddler  caused  a  Change  in  the 
Cabinet.”  Herr  .Toachim,  the  world-re¬ 
nowned  violinist,  was  superintendent  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Music,  an  institution 
under  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education. 
One  of  Joachim’s  subordinate  teachers  of¬ 
fended  the  minister,  Herr  Miihler,  and  the 
latter  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed.  Joa¬ 
chim  thereupon  resigned,  but  the  old  King  — 
now  the  Kaiser  —  directed  him  to  resume  his 
duties  and  made  him  and  his  institution  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  This 
action  caused  Herr  Miihler  in  his  turn  to 
resign,  but  King  William  did  not  interpose 
to  retain  his  services.  Herr  Miihler  is  vote<l 
to  be  a  feeble,  obstinate,  and  incompetent 
minister,  and  nearly  all  Germany  is  delight¬ 
ed  not  only  that  he  ha,s  lost  his  office,  but 
that  he  has  gone  into  obscurity  in  such  a 
humiliating  way.  A  fiddler’s  services  ot 
more  value  than  his  own ! 


The  wise  men  of  Massachusetts  have  been 
having  one  of  their  periodically  recurring 
discussions  as  to  the  propriety  of  opening 
ublic  libraries  on  Sunday.  Of  course  there 
as  been  not  a  little  stern  “  drawing  the 
line,”  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  Dickens’s  fa¬ 
mous  barber,  by  the  class  of  moralists  who 
see  no  harm  in  a  dialogue,  but  infinite  mis¬ 
chief  in  a  drama,  —  no  risk  in  croquet,  but 
serious  peril  in  billiards,  —  nothing  wrong  in 
John  Bunyan,  but  infinite  evil  in  Henr}' 
Esmond.  One  forcible  orator  has  tersely 
pointed  out  that  France  has  forgotten  Sun¬ 
day,  and  France  is  crushed  at  the  feet  of 
Prussia.  He  omitted  to  show  that  the  same 
sort  of  argument  would  compel  the  abandon- 
of  the  admirable  Art  Museum  project  on 
foot  in  the  same  city  where  the  library  de¬ 
bate  is  going  on,  —  as  “France  has  many 
art  galleries,  France  is  beaten  and  wretch¬ 
ed.”  W'e  fancy  that  if  the  French  people 
had  used  their  libraries  more  generally, 
their  plight  at  present  would  be  less  miser¬ 
able  ;  but  we  should  not  think  of  bringing 
this  up  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the 
Sunday  movement. 

It  seems  that  the  question  of  the  income 
tax  is  to  be  tbrust  out  of  the  arena  this  year ; 
not  on  its  merits,  but  on  a  petty  qiiibble  as 
to  the  prerogatives  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  in  originating  bills  touching  the 
revenue.  When  the  origin  of  the  provisioa 
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limiting  measures  for  raising  revenue  to  the 
popular  branch  is  remembered,  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  Senate’s  presuming 
to  take  a  step  toward  abolishing  a  tax  seems 
particularly  absunl.  As  to  the  question  it^ 
self,  while  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the 
two  most  competent  officers  as  to  the  cost 
and  net  return  of  the  tax  is  not  very  credit¬ 
able  to  government  book-keeping,  the  essen¬ 
tial  objection  to  the  tax  is,  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  an  impost  on  honesty,  from  whi^  dis¬ 
honesty  escapes  scot  free  with  entire  ease. 
It  is  never  good  imlicy  for  a  government  to 
offer  a  premium  for  that  easiest  kind  of  ly¬ 
ing,  which  consists  simply  in  keeping  one’s 
own  counsel  when  frankness  is  expensive. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OF.TTIXCt  breakfast  for  the  ole  man. 

Long  acq^intance  with  the  varied  phases 
of  Southern  life  has  enabled  Mr.  W. 
L.  Sheppard  to  represent  Southern  scenes 
and  characters  with  remarkable  success. 
On  page  145  is  one  of  his  latest  sketches, 
and  one  of  his  most  felicitotfe.  The  “  ole 
man  ”  sits  beside  the  table  while  his  “  ole 
woman  ”  prepares  his  breakfast.  Neither 
is  in  the  least  hurry ;  both  are  cheerful,  so¬ 
cial,  and  in  their  way  as  happy  as  any  two 
human  beings  in  the  world.  They  take  with 
sincere  thankfulness  whatever  good  falls  to 
their  lot,  and  shed  the  bad  luck  with  admi¬ 
rable  good-nature. 

The  artist  faithfully  brings  before  us  the 
scantily  furnished  kitchen,  with  its  almost 
inseparable  adjunct  of  a  washing-tub  and 
boat^  with  which  the  “  ole  woman  ”  will 
solace  herself  after  Viie  breakfast  is  fairly  out 
of  the  way;  but  just  now  her  special  care 
is  to  get  something  savory  for  her  “ole 
man  ”  and  her  large  face,  lighted  with  good 
cheer  as  she  brings  the  steaming  tea-pot,  is 
not  only  pleasing  in  itself,  but  teaches  a 
most  important  lesson  to  many  housewives 
who  would  faint  at  thought  of  learning  any¬ 
thing  from  her ;  and  her  “  ole  man  ”  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  genial,  for'oearing,  and  in  many  re- 
s|)ects  a  model  husband.  Possibly  this  is 
more  than  the  artist  intended  to  represent. 

MINOT’S  LEDGE  LIGHTHOUSE  BY  MOON¬ 
LIGHT. 

Many  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  United 
States  are  imsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world, 
and  are  of  exceedingly  difficult  construction. 
The  most  noted  is  that  of  Minot’s  Ledge  off 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  an  engraving  of 
which  is  given  on  page  165.  This  rock  is 
the  outer  one  of  a  ledge  lying  off  the  coast 
of  Cohasset.  It  is  situated  .about  eight  miles 
e.ast-southeast  of  Boston  Light,  and  is  a  pro- 
j»;cting  point  very  dangerous  to  vessels  com¬ 
ing  into  Boston  from  seaward.  Should 
these  vessels  have  a  northeast  wind,  and  by 
any  chance  miss  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
l)or,  they  would  be  almost  certainly  cast 
away  on  these  rocks  were  there  no  signal 
])laeed  there  to  warn  them  off.  It  is  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
and  at  low  water  the  highest  part  of  the  rock 
(a  circle  about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter) 
is  bare.  The  rise  of  spring  tides  is  not  far 
from  twelve  feet,  so  that  no  part  of  the  rock 
is  ever  uncovered  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
The  difficulties  of  erecting  a  lighthouse  on 
this  rock  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  commercial  men  and  mariners 
was  drawn  to  the  dangers  of  this  point 
many  years  ago,  and  in  1847  an  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  rock.  It  was 
determined  to  erect  an  iron  pile  structure, 
at  the  top  of  which  was  to  be  the  keepers’ 
dwelling,  and  this  was  to  be  surmounted  by 
the  lantern  enclosing  the  illuminating  ap- 
]>aratus.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  an  oc¬ 
tagon,  the  side  of  which  at  the  base  was 
nine  and  a  half  feet,  Uie,  diameter  of  the  cir¬ 
cumscribing  circle  rcing  twenty-five ‘feet. 
Iron  piles  ten  implies  in  diameter  where  they 
leave  the  rock  were  inserted  five  feet  into 
it,  at  each  angle  of  the  octagon  and  at  its 
centre.  These  were  firmly  braced  and  tied 
together  by  wrought-iron  braces.  At  a 
height  of  fifty-five  feet  above  the  highest 
]>oint  of  the  rock  the  he.ads  of  the  piles  were 
firmly  secured  to  a  heavy  casting.  Above 
this  casting  the  floor  of  the  dwelling  was 
placed.  The  structure  was  finished  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  and  stood  until  April,  1851, 
when  it  was  carried  away  by  one  of  the 
most  terrific  storms  that  has  ever  occurred 
on  the  Atlantic  coast;  All  of  the  iron  piles 
were  twisted  off  at  Short  distances  above 
their  feet.  One  cadse  of  the  destruction  of 
this  lighthouse,  Is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
hawser  which  was. fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
structure  at  one  en^the  other  being  an¬ 
chored  in  the  sea’.  The  waves  afteV  leaving 


the  lighthouse  would  strike  the  hawser,  and 
the  effect  of  the  blow  was  transmitted  to  the 
pyramid  with  ver\’  great  leverage,  causing 
a  tendency  to  oscillate.  Another  cause  was 
the  ice  which  froze  to  the  piles,  and  thus  in¬ 
creased  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sea.  The  keeper  of  the 
light  perished  in  this  notable  storm.  In 
1852  Congress  appropriated  money  for  re¬ 
building  the  work,  and  a  design  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  lighthouse  board  and  ap¬ 
proved  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1855.  Our  picture  represents  the  light¬ 
house  as  it  now  stands.  The  base  is  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  height  of 
the  stonework  is  eighty-eight  feet.  The 
lower  forty  feet  are  solid.  The  remainder 
of  the  tower  is  made  up  of  keepers’  apart¬ 
ments,  storerooms,  and  the  parapet,  which 
encloses  the  pedestal  of  the  lens  apparatus. 
Tlie  structure  has  stood  the  test  of  storms 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  severe  as  that  which 
demolished  its  predecessor  in  1849,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a  similar 
calamity  will  never  occur  at  Minot’s  Ledge. 

GLOUCESTER,  AND  ALONG  CAPE  ANN. 

The  tourist  who  passes  along  the  New 
England  coast  wdll  find  few  points  more 
attractive  and  picturesque  than  Gloucester 
and  its  sea-washed  neighborhood.  Glouces¬ 
ter,  as  many  of  our  summer  wanderers 
know,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Boston,  and  is  connected  by  railroads  with 
the  principai  cities  and  towns  of  the  sea¬ 
board  and  the  interior.  It  is  a  busy,  thriv¬ 
ing  place,  in  the  season,  and  has  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  fisheries  than  any  other  town  in  the 
United  States.  No  fewer  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  fishing  schooners  are  owned  here,  af¬ 
fording  employment  tor  several  thousand 
men.  Gloucester  was  occupied  as  a  fishing- 
station  as  early  as  1624,  being  the  first 
settlement  made  on  the  north  shore  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  coast,  and  is  accessible  at  all 
seasons  tor  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 

The  view  of  Gloucester  which  we  en¬ 
grave  for  page  164  was  sketched  by  our 
artist  on  Stage  Rock.  The  earthwork  seen 
in  the  foreground  was  thrown  up  during  the 
late  war  to  protect  the  shipping  from  any 
of  the  southern  cruisers  that  might  attempt 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  place.  The 

grominent  buildings  in  the  picture  are  the 
’avilion  Hotel,  school  and  court  houses. 
Our  engraving  includes  a  view  of  Ten 
Pound  Light,  which  is  situated  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  inner  harbor,  a  sketch  oi  Cape 
Ann  Lights,  the  Old  Fort,  a  moonlight 
scene,  a  fishing-schooner  on  its  way  to  the 
Banks,  and  a  very  vivid  indication  of  what 
a  snow-storm  is  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Ann. 

THE  tribune’s  BULLETIN-BOARD, — 
READING  THE  NEWS. 

On  page  152  Mr.  Eytingc  has  sketched  a 
scene  such  as  might  have  been  witnessed 
often  during  the  l^ession  War,  when  news 
came  of  a  battle  at  the  South.  The  in¬ 
tensity  of  interest  manifested  in  those  who 
crowded  about  the  bulletin-boards  of  the 
leading  Dailies,  was  much  the  same  whether 
the  bmletin  proclaimed  victory  or  defeat. 
The  public  interest  in  the  French-Prussian 
war  has  been  hardly  less  keen,  though  hap¬ 
pily  free  from  the  fearful  personal  character 
produced  by  our  own  struggle ;  the  crowd 
that  gathered  about  the  “  Tribune  ”  bul¬ 
letin-board  when  the  surrender  of  Paris 
was  announced,  fairly  expressed  the  feeling 
of  the  whole  American  people  at  this  great 
historical  event. 

DEPARTURE  OF  A  BALLOON  FROM  PARIS. 

Tlus  .oketch,  and  other  sketches  of  Parisian 
scenes,  were  of  course  made  before  the  vir¬ 
tual  capitulation  of  the  French  capital. 
We  print  them  as  they  properly  belong  to 
the  series  depicting  the  events  of  the  siege 
of  Paris.  We  shall  shortly  publish  another 
series  representing  the  aspect  of  affairs 
under  the  new  conditions.  By  no  means 
the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  siege  of 
Paris  has  been  the  prominent  part  played, 
and  the  important  services  rendered,  by 
aerostation.  When  Metz  was  invested  the 
besieged,  remembering  how  useful  the  First 
Republic  had  found  b^oons,  sent  up  several 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  state  of  affairs 
inside  the  city.  Most  of  these  messengers, 
however,  either  from  bad  manufacture  or 
inexperienced  aeronauts,  fell  into  the  Prus¬ 
sian  lines,  and  it  was  left  to  Paris  to  inau¬ 
gurate  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  aerostation 
by  organizing  the  first  regular  system  of 
“  balloon  mails  ”  that  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted.  The  experiment  twrfied  out  high¬ 
ly  successful,  and  not  only  have  the  Paris 
authoriHes  b»H:n  able  to  send  despatches  to 


the  provinces,  and  to  forward  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  private  letters  to  the  anxious  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  besieged,  but  journalists, 
by  means  of  copious  correspondences,  have 
thus  kept  the  world  well  informed  of  the 
state  and  feelings  of  the  invested  capital. 
The  departure  of  a  balloon  mail  from  Paris 
from  the  Northcra  Railway  Station  forms 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  which,  indeed, 
has  itself  been  sent  by  one  of  these  useful 
machines. 

FRIENDLY  ADVANCES. 

When  De  Paladincs  set  out  upon  his  march 
to  Paris,  the  good  jieople  of  Orleans  were 
looking  forward  to  brighter  times,  i'aris 
was  to  be  relieved,  the  new  year  would  be 
truly  a  happy  one;  the  detested  invader 
had  been  cleared  out  of  their  town,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  spend  their  Christmas 
comfortably  and  have  a  joyful  Jour  de  I’un. 
One  sad  day  all  was  changed.  The  enemy 
came  thundering  at  their  gates  again,  and 
their  own  brave  fellows,  beaten  but  by  no 
means  disheartened,  had  to  leave  them. 
Once  more  the  German  Quaitermasters 
went  round  marking  the  dcov®,  —  “  ten 
Soldaten  ”  here,  “  twenty  Soldaten  ■’  t’uere, 

—  and  then  the  Germans  came  irainping 
in  and  were  sent  off  to  their  billets,  and  all 
hope  of  a  merry  Christmas  for  the  towns- 
pe^le  was  at  an  end. 

The  cottage  seen  in  the  engraving  on 
page  161  is  in  the  Faubourg  Barrier,  and 
some  soldiers  have  been  quartered  there. 
A  hole  has  been  knocked  in  the  roof  by  a 
shell  which  has  buried  itself  in  the  tiled 
floor.  An  old  mattress  has  been  stuffed  in 
the  hole,  the  broken  window  has  been  closed 
with  a  wisp  of  hay,  the  clock  has  been  dam¬ 
aged.  The  soldiers  have  got  their  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  festooned  with  colored  paper,  and 
stuck  over  with  little  lighted  candles,  and 
they  are  toasting  it  in  hot  wine.  “  Prosit  ” 
they  cry  before  emptying  their  glasses,  and 
they  strive  to  be  as  jovial  as  possible.  But 
merriment  must  be  hard  work  in  presence 
of  the  sad  group  standing  by.  The  master 
of  the  house  has  dashed  a  proffered  glass  to 
the  ground,  and  stands  sullenlv  by.  He 
will  not  drink  with  his  enemies,  tlie  mother 
is  in  tears  j  the  old  jieople  are  in  the  back¬ 
ground  trying  to  conciliate  the  soldiers  return¬ 
ing  from  duty  by  some  show  of  civility.  One 
of  the  Germans,  with  a  touch  of  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  heart,  —  perhaps  he  is  thinking 
of  his  own  children  at  home,  —  is  trying  to 
bribe  the  little  girl  with  a  toothsome  ginger¬ 
bread  pig  into  some  show  of  friendship,  and 
it  is  still  doubtful  which  will  gain  the  day, 

—  fear  of  the  stranger  or  love  of  his  cakes. 
But  there  is  no  gingerbread  pig  to  ofler 
their  unwilling  host ;  he  has  been  ground 
down  by  misfortune,  or  as  one  such  said  to 
our  artist,  “  He  is  seasoned  to  misery  ” ;  he 
has  his  own  woes  and  his  country’s  woes  to 
embitter  him,  and  though  Franz  niav  pat 
his  daughter  on  the  head  and  stufr  her 
mouth  with  sweet  gingerbread,  and  bo  as 
genial  and  kindly  and  considerate  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  admit,  the  Frenchman  would 
be  delighted  to  see  a  shell  come  jdump 
among  the  Christmas  party,  and  clear  them 
and  their  tree  out  of  his  dwelling,  even  al¬ 
though  he  should  himself  get  a  gash  or  two 
from  a  splinter. 

PICTURESQUE  RAMBLES  IN  PROVINCI.VL 
FRANCK. 

Before  war  laid  waste  the  fairest  jjrov- 
inces  of  France  tliere  was  no  country  where 
a  holiday  tourist  could  find  more  pleasant 
ground  for  a  quiet,  peaceful,  summer  randile. 
Whether  he  went  on  foot,  with  knapsack  on 
shoulder  and  staff  in  hand,  or  in  company 
with  wife  and  family  by  easy  stages  of  trav¬ 
elling  in  his  own  carriage,  or  on  the  luxu¬ 
rious  French  railways,  he  was  sure  to  find 
enough  to  delight  any  but  the  most  exacting. 
Broad  stretches  of  fertile  country,  dotted 
with  picturesque  villages,  watered  \)y  broad 
rivers,  and  overlooked  by  lofty  cathedral 
towers,  form  the  chief  characteristics  of 
French  scenerj'.  It  was  some  happy,  lotus¬ 
eating  artist,  wandering  about  pleasant 
France  in  those  fortunate  days,  who  sxetched 
the  cluster  of  pictures  which  we  print  on 
page  148.  They  form  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  ruins  and  battles  and  sad  incidents 
which  we  have  for  the  last  few  months  been 
obliged  to  place  before  our  readers. 

PIETY,  PRUDENCE,  AND  CHARITY. 

The  picture  to  which  the  English  artist, 
Mr.  Sidney  Hall,  has  given  this  title,  shows 
a  soldier  lit  conversation  with  three  Sisters 
of  Charity,  who  have  left  their  nunnery  to 
minister  to  the  needs  bf.  the  sick  and 
wounded,  “  So  when  he  (Chri^tan)  was 
come  in  and  sat  down,  they  gave  him  some¬ 
thing  to  drink,  and  consent^  together  that 
until  sfijlpfer  was  ready,  sottle  of  them  shbiild 


have  some  particular  discourse  with  Chris¬ 
tian,  for  the  best  improvement  of  the  time ; 
and  they  apiminted  Pi<ty,  and  Prudence, 
and  Charily  to  discourse  with  him.”  That 
is  the  passage  in  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” 
which  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Hall  by  the 
sight  of  this  Knight  of  Malta  holding  dis¬ 
course  with  the  three  Sisters. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

'Tlie  reader  will  find  three  pictures  on 
page  156  illustrating  the  eclipse  which  excit- 
ed  so  great  interest  in  the  scientific  world 
and  which  has  added  so  little  to  our  j)re- 
vious  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
first  cut  represents  the  eclipse  as  seen  from 
Xeres  by  the  American  Expedition.  The 
other  two  engravings  show  the  memliers  of 
the  English  exjjcdition,  at  Oran  pn-par- 
ing  their  instruments  for  observation.  “  Plie 
morning  dawned  ominously,”  writes  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  accompanied  uie  party :  “  light 
clouds  blew  across  the  sky,  concealing  the 
sun  for  many  minutes  together,  and  then  al¬ 
lowing  a  few  minutes’  examination  of  his 
face.  The  observers  were  at  their  instru¬ 
ments  betimes.  Captain  Collins  practised 
with  his  polarimeter  until  he  was  able  to  re¬ 
cord  the  amount  of  polarization  of  anything 
to  which  he  directed  his  instrument,  whether 
it  was  the  shining  roof  of  a  cab  or  the  glis¬ 
tening  face  of  a  little  negro  boy,  and  felt 
quite  confident  of  getting  as  much  polarized 
information  from  the  corona  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  capable  of  yielding. 

The  spectroscopists,  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr. 
Crookes,  were  all  the  morning  jieering  into 
spectroscopes,  looking  at  the  sun  round  tfie 
comer,  and  pricking  down  lines  and  colors 
by  means  of  Messrs.  Huggins  and  ( Jmbb’s 
ingenious  automatic  register,  until  thev  to<i 
felt  confident  that  they  could  record  all  the 
necessary  spectra  of  the  corona  within  the 
allotted  two  minutes  and  eleven  seconds, 
and  leave  ample  time  for  a  gooil  look  at  the 
general  phenomena.  The  other  observers, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  Admiral  Ommaney,  Captain 
Salmond,  Professor  Tyndall,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Wharton,  had  also  praetised  up  to  the 
highest  state  of  effieiency,  when  the  elonds 
began  to  thicken,  and  twenty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  totality  a  dense  black  rain  cloud  com- 
))letely  covered  the  sun  and  put  an  end  to 
all  their  hopes.” 

I’ARIS  SKETCHES. 

We  print  on  page  149  two  illustrations  of 
Parisian  scenes.  A  change  has  come  over 
Paris  since  the  artist  trusted  his  sketches  to 
the  balloon-iiost.  Such  busy  scenes  as  he 
represents  are  jirobably  of  rare  occurrence 
at  this  present  moment.  Hostilities  have 
ceased,  and  Paris  is  waiting  to  hear  its 
doom. 


PERSONALS. 


—  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  has  twelve 
acres  of  store. 

—  Prof.  Silliman  is  lecturing  at  the  West,  on 
“  The  Ten-kettle.” 

—  The  Princess  of  Prussia  makes  her  own 
dresses  and  bonnets. 

—  Wayne  County,  Tennessee,  claims  the  old¬ 
est  man.  He  is  115. 

—  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  will  return  to 
America  next  summer,  after  three  years’  absence. 

—  The  Hon.  Henry  T.  Blow,  United  States 
Minister  to  Brazil,  recently  arrived  in  New  York. 

—  Marshal  Prim’s  widow  has  received  an 
autograph  letter  from  Queen  Victoria. 

—  Von  Bcust  is  a  blessing  to  the  cigar  dealers 
of  his  vicinity.  He  smokes  forty  cigars  per  diem. 

—  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  new  comedy  for  the 
Court  Theatre,  London,  is  entitled  “  Under  his 
Thumb.” 

—  Bradford  has  painted  the  “Panther  among 
the  Icebergs,”  a  reminiscence  of  his  summer 
trip  to  the  frozen  North. 

—  It  is  rumored  that  a  Professorship  of 
Asiatic  Languages  is  to  be  established  at  Cornell, 
with  Professor  Roehrig  ns  Dean. 

—  Sam  Houston,  son  of  the  distingui.shcd 
Texas  leader  of  that  name,  is  editing  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  Georgetown,  in  that  State. 

—  The  widow  of  General  Prim  has  been 
made,  by  royal  decree,  a  Duchess,  and  her  .son, 
Don  Juan  Prim,  Duke  of  Castillejos. 

—  A  Maine  doctor  has  been  fined  $  13,(X)0  for 
not  setting  a  boy’s  leg  right  He  claimed  in  de¬ 
fence  that  it  was  the  boy’s  left  leg  and  couldn’t 
be  set  right 

—  Worth,  the  noted  man-milliner  of  Paris, 
who  has  somehow  escaped  starving  and  killing, 
talks  of  taking  up  his  al>ude  in  New  York,  as 
he  thinks  he  can  make  more  money  there  than 
anywhere  else. 

—  Phebe  Riley,  the  author  of  “  Riley’s  Nar¬ 
rative,”  an  account  of  captivitv  among  the 
Arabs,  —  a  book  which  stood  high  in  favor  with 
our  forefathers  and  mothers  sixty  years  or  more 
ago,  —  died  In  Urbans,  Ohio,  recently,  aged 
pinety-four. 
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SOMETIIIXG  AHOIJT  SFIOUT-IIAM) 
UEroUTEHS. 

The  February  number  of  the  Phrenolog¬ 
ical  Journal  says ;  “  In  our  odiee  we 
have  trained  over  fitly  voung  phonogra- 
])hers,  and,  if  we  may  use  ifie  term,  they  have 
graduated,  .some  at  the  end  of  one  vear,  some 
at  the  end  of  five,  from  our  establishment, 
competent  reporters  to  take  positions  in  the 
gallery  of  Congress,  in  (Courts,  State  Legis¬ 
latures,  or  as  amanuenses  lor  clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians,  literary  men,  generals, 
or  members  of  the  President’s  (Cabinet,  or 
the  heads  of  State  Dejiartments.  At  this 
time  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Fish,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Houtwell,  and  we  think  one  or  more  of  the 
others,  besides  the  Governors  of  several 
.States,  employ  reporters  who  commenced 
with  us  or  have  been  emjiloyed  by  us  at 
some  time. 

“  It  gives  us  jileasure  al.=o  to  mention  Mr. 
'1'.  J.  Ellinwood  —  the  rejiorter  of  Mr. 
IJeecher’s  sermons,  a  task  most  difficult,  yet 
most  successfully  [lerfbrmed  by  him  for  the 
last  twelve  years  —  was  formerly  a  reporter 
in  our  office ;  another,  Mr.  William  Ander¬ 
son,  is  one  of  the  first  reporters  in  New  York 
ii.  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  been  connect¬ 
ed  many  years  with  one  of  the  leading  jour¬ 
nals  oflJew  York  as  rejiorter.  Mr.  Barrow 
is  with  Secretary  Fish;  Mr.  Ilavs  is  in 
the  Treasury  Department ;  Mr.  Wilson  is  in 
a  public  capacity  at  Atlanta,  Georgia :  Mr. 
Stewart  is  with  the  Governor  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  Mr.  Bishop,  with  an  eminent  law  firm, 
as  a  general  law  reporter,  in  New  York ; 
Mr.  Davis,  in  a  similar  capacity.  Some  have 
studied  for  other  professions,  using  reporting 
as  a  channel  through  which  to  enter  them. 
One  is  a  clergyman,  one  a  lawyer  and  tutor 
in  the  Law  School  at  Yale,  Professor  Platt; 
another,  C.  J.  Hambleton,  is  a  lawyer  in 
Chicago ;  Mr.  Burnham,  also  in  Chicago,  is 
the  official  State  reporter.  Two  are  employed 
in  insurance  offices  in  Hartford,  Conn.^  at 
handsome  s.alaries ;  few  clergymen,  indeed, 
are  better  paid,  even  in  cities.  Another  of 
our  reporters,  Mr.  Finley  Anderson,  brother 
of  one  previously  named,  has  been  employed 
bv  the  New  Y'^ork  Herald  as  correspondent  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  before,  during, 
and  since  the  war,  and  is  reg.arded  a  brilliant 
writer ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  pho¬ 
nography  was  the  door  through  which  all 
these  young  men  have  secured  position  and 
success,  most  of  whom  started  with  us  at 
small  salaries  because  they  were  beginners, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fortunate  in  the  timber  we  have 
had  to  deal  with,  and  that  phonography  fur¬ 
nishes  not  only  an  excellent  profession  for 
the  right  kind  of  person,  but  that  it  is  a  stej>- 
jiing-stone  to  eminent  position. 

“  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  many  of 
the  young  men  who  have  gone  out  from  us 
into  the  various  exciting  jxisitions  of  repor- 
torial  life,  have  been  so  correct  in  their  hab¬ 
its,  so  upiight  in  morals  as  to  become  an 
honor  to  their  friends  and  to  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  their  entrance  upon 
])ublic  life.  With  scarce  an  exception  we 
could  mention  the  names  of  all  onr  reporters 
with  pleasure,  pride,  and  affection.  They 
have  done  nobly  ;  they  have  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably  ;  they  are  reaping  their  reward. 

“  It  may  be  asked.  How  long  a  time  and 
how  much  study  is  reijuired  for  a  person  of 
the  right  talent  to  become  a  reporter?  We 
think  two  hours  a  day  for  one  year,  with  per¬ 
haps  SIO  or  $20  wortli  of  instruction,  would 
(jualify  a  man  to  begin  with  a  salary  suf¬ 
ficient  to  support  him  in  a  plain,  temperate 
way.  Once  started,  time  and  practice  does 
the  rest,  and  he  will  rise  with  a  rapidity  pro- 
jKirtioned  to  his  skill.  It  is  a  better  busi¬ 
ness  than  teaching,  so  far  as  pay  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  with  the  same  culture  to  start 
with,  it  opens  a  far  wider  field  for  mental 
growth  and  manly  development.” 


An  Incident  of  Louis  Napoleon’s 
Boyiiooii.  —  Max  Ring,  the  German  au¬ 
thor,  has  published  a  new  book  entitled 
“  Louis  Na^ioleon  Bonapai*te,”  jn  which  he 
gives  the  following  anecdote  of  the  early 
years  of  the  ex- Emperor :  When  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  he  used  to  pass,  on  his  way  to 
school,  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  around  which 
he  .sometimes  loitered.  One  day  he  made 
the  discovery  that  the  blacksmith  was  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  long  rod  of 
iron,  one  end  of  whicli  was  generally  left 
sticking  in  the  forge,  that  it  might  be  drawn 
out  red-hot  for  this  purpose.  This  gave 
Louis  a  bright  idea,  and,  watching  for  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity,  he  drew  the  rod  out  of 
the  fire  and  replaced  it  with  the  hot  end 
left  sticking  out,  so  that  when  the  smith  re¬ 
turned  in  a_  few  seconds,  after  a  temjiorary 


absence,  and,  unconscious  of  the  change, 
t(M)k  hold  of  the  rod  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
fire  to  light  his  pipe  as  usual,  he  burned  his 
hand  badly.  Ills  exclamation  of  pain  and 
surprise  was  responded  to  by  a  burst  of  un¬ 
controllable  laughter  from  the  irrepressible 
Louis,  who  had  hidden  himself  away  some¬ 
where  to  enjoy  the  success  of  his  nice  little 
practical  joke,  and  who  thus,  despite  of  him¬ 
self,  had  rovealed  his  secret  and  his  hiding- 
place.  I'he  consequence  was  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  beating  that  he  probably 
ever  got  in  his  life  (Sedan  excepted)  from 
the  old  smith,  whose  name  was  Mayer,  and 
who  is  still  living  and  well  to  do  near 
Elbing. 


CONCERNING  BAT.S. 

Long  ago  Spallanzanl  discovered  that 
bats  which  had  had  their  eves  put  out 
were  able,  nevertheless,  when  allowed  to  fly 
about  in  a  room,  to  avoid  threads  stix-tched 
across  it.  This  faculty  he  attributed  to 
some  highly  developed  sense  of  touch  jios- 
sessed  by  the  wing.  Dr.  Schiibl,  of  Prague, 
has  repeated  these  exjieriments ;  but  for  the 
putting  out  of  the  eyes  he  has  substituted 
the  less  painful  method  of  covering  them 
with  a  sticking  plaster.  He  has  kept  bats 
thus  treated  tor  a  year  alive  in  his  room,  and 
has  entirely  confirmed  Spallanzani’s  results. 
To  account  for  these  phenomena,  the  wings 
of  bats  have  been  examined  for  peculiar 
nerve-endings  by  Cuvier,  Leydut,  and 
Krause,  but  without  any  success.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  discoveries  are  therefore  quite  new  to 
science.  The  following  is  a  short  abstract 
of  his  results.  The  bat’s  wing  membrane 
consists  of  two  sheets  of  skin,  the  upper  de¬ 
rived  from  that  of  the  back,  the  lower  from 
that  of  the  belly.  The  epidermic  and  Mal¬ 
pighian  layers  in  each  sheet  remain  sepa¬ 
rate,  whilst  the  true  skins  are  inseparably 
fused.  In  this  fused  median  layer  are  im¬ 
bedded  the  muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  &c.,  of 
the  wing.  A  complicated  arrangement  of 
delicate  muscles  is  described,  which  have 
their  tendons  formed  of  elastic  tissue  instead 
of  the  usual  white  fibrous  tissue.  There 
are  also  present  numerous  long  elastic  bun¬ 
dles  stretched  in  different  directions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  of  the  wing.  The  arteries 
are  each  accompanied  by  a  single  vein  and 
a  nerve,  the  three  keeping  company  as  far 
as  the  commencement  of  the  capillary  sys¬ 
tem.  With  regard  to  the  pulsation  in  the 
wing.  Dr.  l:*chbbl  has  nothing  new  to  add  to 
the  observations  of  Wharton  Jones  and 
Leydig.  Tlie  whole  wing  if  covered,  both 
on  the  upper  and  under  surface,  with  ex¬ 
tremely  fine,  sparsely  scattered  hairs.  These 
hairs  are  most  numerous  on  the  inner  third 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  wing,  and  they  grad¬ 
ually  decrease  in  number  towards  the  tip. 
’fhe  two  wings  taken  together  contain  from 
8,0(»0  to  10,000  of  them.  They  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  resemblance  to  tliose  on  the  body,  but 
are  simpler  in  form.  Their  length  is  about 
0'2500  mm.  in  Vespenu/o  aerotiiins,  the  spe¬ 
cies  principally  made  use  of  in  these  inves¬ 
tigations.  Each  hair  sac  has  from  two  to 
seven  sebaceous  glands,  according  to  the 
species ;  and  one  sweat  gland  opening  into 
its  sac.  The  two  outer  fibrous  layers  of  the 
hair  sac  have  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
to  separate  them  from  the  surrounding  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  but  the  inner  or  hyaline  coat 
is  higldy  developed,  and,  after  being  con¬ 
structed  beneath  the  hair  bulb,  widens  out 
and  encloses  the  Tastkdrperchen,  one  of 
which  organs  is  connected  with  each  hair. 

Tlie  nerves  of  the  wing  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  consist  of  five  layers,  i.  e.  there  is 
one  occupying  the  centre  of  a  transverse 
section  of  the  wing,  which  gives  ofi'  on  each 
side  of  it  four  others,  and  these  are  succes¬ 
sively  finer  and  finer  as  they  approach  the 
opposite  surfaces.  The  inner  layer  and  the 
one  immediately  on  each  side  of  it  consist  of 
nerve  fibres  with  dark  borders,  the  other 
layers  of  pale  fibres  only.  The  Tastkbrper- 
chen  are  connected  with  the  second  layer. 
Tlie  fifth  layer  of  finest  fibres  ends  as  a  net¬ 
work  between  the  innermost  layer  of  cells 
of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis. 
The  Tastkdrperchen  are  shaped  like  a  fir¬ 
cone,  Avith  a  rounded  apex  turned  inwards. 
'They  lie  immediately  below  tlie  root  of  the 
hair  ;  and  their  core  or  central  substance  is 
formed  of  a  prolongation  of  the  cells  form¬ 
ing  the  two  root-sheaths  of  the  hair.  Their 
length  is  0*0259  and  their  breadth  0*0175 
mm.  A  nerve  containing  about  six  dark- 
edged  fibres  is  distributed  to  each  Kdrper- 
chen.  Just  before  the  nerve  reaches  this 
organ,  it  splits  into  two,  and  three  fibres 
pass  to  one  side  of  it,  three  to  the  other. 
The  fibres  are  then  wound  round  the  body 
so  as  to  sheath  its  cellular  core.  Dr.  Schdbl 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  fibres  on  one 
side  ar*»  ''ontiniious  with  those  on  the  oppo^ 


site  side,  and  that  there  is  thus  a  bipolar  ar-  | 
rangement  here.  He  attributes  to  the  fine  I 
network  of  pale  nerve  fibres  belonging  to 
the  fifth  layer  the  appreeiation  of  tempera-  I 
ture,  pain,  &c. ;  to  the  Tastkdrperchen  the  i 
highly  exalted  sense  of  touch.  It  is  curious 
that  both  kinds  of  nerve  endings  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin. 
In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  found  similar  bodies  in  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  places  in  other  mammals,  and 
promises  an  early  account  of  them. 


In  a  recent  action  against  the  corporation 
of  Canterbury,  England, 'to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  injuries  received  by  the  plaintiff, 
he  having  been  thrown  from  his  carriage  in 
the  night-time  by  eoming  in  contact  with  a 
pile  of  stones  left  in  the  highway,  the  some¬ 
what  singular  defenee  was  set  up  tliat  “  the 
accident  would  not  have  occurred  in  the 
d.aytime,  and  that,  as  darkness  was  the  act 
of  God,  so  was  the  accident.”  The  Lord 
Chief  .Tustice  is  said  to  have  ruled  against 
this  point  with  some  warmth. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

The  112th  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Robert 
Burns  was  observed  at  Steinway  Hali,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  Jan  24,  by  the  Bums  Club. 
Mr.  Bryant,  wbo  was  honorary  president,  made 
some  felicitous  remarks,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  was 
the  orator  of  the  occasion. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Davis  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Jan.  31. 

The  impeachment  trial  of  Gov.  Holden,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  formally  begun  at  Raleigh  Jan.  30. 

An  opportunity  to  kiss  the  blarney-stone  was 
given  by  Gen.  Butler  in  the  House  of  'Representa¬ 
tives,  Jan.  30,  by  introducing  a  resolution  welcom¬ 
ing  to  the  capital  and  the  county  the  Fenians 
lately  released  from  prison  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  172  Representatives  promptly  kissed  it;  21 
had  the  hardihood  to  refuse.  The  same  day.  Judge 
Bingham,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported 
adversely  on  the  memorial  of  Mrs.  WoodbuU  and 
others,  who  asked  that  Congress  pass  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  give  women  the  right  to  vote. 

Feb.  1,  a  House  Committee  reported  adversely 
to  the  claim  of  McGarrahan,  who  has  for  so  many 
years  besieged  Congress  and  the  courts. 

While  the  loss  of  the  T.  L.  McGill  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all,  another  stanch  and  strong 
steamer  has  been  blown  up  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  boilers  of  the  W.  S.  Arthur  exploded  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  Jan.  27,  about  fourteen  miles  above 
Memphis,  and  sixty  lives  were  lost- 
Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher  publishes  a  card 
deling  the  report  that  she  now  favors  woman's 
suflrage,  and  adds :  “  This  is  not  true  of  me  or  of  a 
large  majority  of  my  family  and  personal  friends, 
most  of  whom  would  regard  such  a  measure  as  an 
act  of  injustice  and  oppression,  forcing  conscien¬ 
tious  women  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
civil  state,  when  tney  can  so  imperfectly  meet 
many  and  more  important  duties  of  the  family 
state,  a-  d  its  connected  ministries  of  instruction 
and  benevolence." 

OniTCABY.  —  Thomas  Ganett,  the  well-known 
Delaware-Quaker  Abolitionist,  died  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Jan.  25. 

George  Ticknor,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
American  scholars,  formerly  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  at  Harvard  University,  and  author  of 
a  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  died  in  Boston, 
Jan.  26. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  the  distinguished 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
died  Sunday,  Jan.  20. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Fitch,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Yale  College,  died  at  New  Haven,  Jan.  31. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Skinner,  Professor  in  Union 
Theological  Seminaiw  at  New  York,  died  Feb.  1. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Hill,  of  Worcester,  died  in  that 
city,  Feb.  1.  _ 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Armistice.  —  The  attack  on  St.  Denis 
and  the  utter  failure  of  the  tortie  of  Jar.  19,  in¬ 
duced  the  Government  of  Paris  to  propose  a  capit¬ 
ulation.  Jules  Favre  went  to  Versailles,  Jan.  24, 
and,  after  numerous  interviews  with  Count  Bis¬ 
marck,  an  armistice  was  arranged  on  the  terms 
indicated  in  the  following  despatch  from  Emperor 
William:  — 

VtrsailUs,  Sunday  —  2  P.  M.  —  Last  night  an 
armistice  for  three  weeks  was  signed.  The  regu¬ 
lars  and  mobiles  are  to  be  kept  in  Paris  as  prison¬ 
ers  of  war.  The  national  guard  will  undertake 
the  maintenance  of  order.  We  occupy  all  the 
forts.  Paris  remains  invested,  but  will  be  allowed 
to  revictual  as  soon  as  the  arms  are  surrendered. 
The  National  Assembly  is  to  be  summoned  to  meet 
at  Bordeaux  in  a  fortnight  All  the  armies  in  the 
field  will  retain  their  respective  positions.  The 
ground  between  the  opposing  lin^p  will  be  neutral. 
This  is  the  reward  of  patriotism,  heroism,  and 
great  sacrifices.  Thank  God  for  this  fresh  mercy. 
May  peace  soon  follow. 

(Signed)  Wiluam. 

A  despatch  of  Feb.  1,  from  Berlin,  states  that 
the  conditions  of  peace  prescribed  by  Bismarck  to 
Favre  embrace  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
with  Belfort  and  Metz;  the  payment  of  ten  million 
francs  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
the  cession  of  the  colony  of  Pondicherry,  and  the 
transfer  to  the  German  navy  of  twenty  first-rate 
frigates. 

The  announcement  of  the  armistice  has  produced 
an  enthusiasm  of  joy  throughout  Germany.  The 
French  will  undoubtedly  accept  the  situation;  but 
the  people  of  Bordeaux  and  Lyons  still  clamor  for 
war;  and  Gambetta  has  issued  a  proclamation,  say¬ 
ing:  “  Frenchmen,  Prussia  believes  an  armistice 
frill  dissolve  our  armies  and  secure  the  election  of 


a  chamber  ready  to  conclude  a  shameful  peace.  It 
depends  on  Frsince  to  upset  these  calculations.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  the  armistice  a  period  for  the 
instruction  of  our  young  troops,  (jontinue,  with 
unreiaxed  vigor,  organization  for  defence,  and  for 
war,  if  uecessary;  while  you  install  a  national 
republican  assembly  willing  to  make  such  peace 
only  as  is  compatible  with  the  honor,  rank,  and 
inteerity  of  France.  ” 

Despatches  received  at  London  from  a  special 
correspondent  at  Wilhelmshi'ihe  state  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Napoleon  and  bis  attendants  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  profound  melancholy.  The  sub.sequent 
announcement  of  an  election  on  the  &th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  convocation  of  the  Constitueut  As¬ 
sembly  for  Wednesday,  the  15th,  produced  the 
greatest  consternation  and  uneasiness  among  the 
friends  of  the  Imperial  dynasty,  as  it  is  fully  be¬ 
lieved  by  manv  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
National  Assembly  will  be  adverse  to  the  re-es- 
tabiishment  of  the  Bonapartes.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  appears  very  much  dejected,  and  for  the 
past  three  days  has  appeared  very  little  in  public. 

The  London  Times  of  Jan.  28  publishes,  by  re¬ 
quest  from  Cbiselhurst,  the  denial  of  its  statement 
of  the  intrigues  going  on  between  Bismarck  and 
the  Bonapartists  for  the  restoration  of  the  latter. 

The  Orleans  Princes  have  resolved  to  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  National  Assembly,  in  the  belief  that, 
if  chosen,  they  can  return  to  France,  and  be  no 
longer  prohibited  from  residence  on  her  soil.  Duke 
d'.Aumale  will  become  a  candidate  for  Beauvais, 
Angouleme,  Clermont-Ferrand, and  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  for  Cherbourg,  Chaumont,  and  Breit. 

The  London  Conference  reassembled  Jan.  24, 
and  adjourned  for  a  week,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  absence  of  a  representative  from  France, 
—  one  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  original 
treaty  relating  to  the  Eastern  question.  It  is 
known  that  Ear'  Cranville  confers  witli  M.  Tis.sot, 
the  French  Charge  (tAffairei,  before  and  after 
each  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

A  despatch  from  Madrid,  dated  Feb.  1,  states 
that  the  assassins  of  Gen.  Prim  have  been  detect¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  recently  de¬ 
posed,  is  implicated  in  the  tragedy. 

The  Italian  Senate,  Jan.  27,  voted  to  remove  the 
capital  from  Florence  to  Rome. 

The  Ex- Prefect  of  the  Seine.  Baron  Hanssmann, 
is  at  Rome,  in  consultation  with  the  Italian  author¬ 
ities  regarding  the  demolition  of  the  old  buildings, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  future  capital  of 
Italy. 

London  advices  of  Jan.  25  state  that  Sir  Roder¬ 
ick  Murcliison  has  received  a  letter  from  Afri  a, 
giving  positive  intelligence  of  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Livingstone. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


January  *J5. 

FmABCIAL. 

Loxsok.  —  Conspls,  93.i,'  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1802,  90K  ;  do 
1867  89. 

FassaroaT.  —  C.  S.  5-'20's,  1862,  95 V. 

NlW  Yoax.  — Gold,  IlOX  ;  U.8  6'b,  1881,  lll>i  ;  6-30'i, 
1862, 109^  :  do.  1867, 108>j- 

OomiBcui. 

LivxxroOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8),'d.;  nd  winter 
wheat,  11s.  3d. 

Naw  You.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  15,qe. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $1.66  @  1.58. 

CaiOAOO.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  $1.26>4  (No.  2). 

January  ‘J4i. 

VraAKClAL. 

Loxnoil.  —  Consols,  9*2 ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90'^i  ;  do. 
1867,  89  V. 

Feankfort.  —  C.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  95V. 

NiW  Yoax.  —  Gold,  llOV  ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  112;  6  20’b, 
1862,  109V  !  do.  1867,  108 V. 

ComuaciAL. 

LmarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  8  V'd. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  whe^  11s.  2d. 

Naw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  15Ve. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.59. 

CaiCASO.  — Red  winter  wheat,  81.28  (No.  2). 

January  ‘27, 

Fixaxcial. 

Loxdox.  — Consola,  92  V  >  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90%' ;  do. 
1867  99  * 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  110 V  *,  D.  8.  6'5, 1881, 112  V  i  5-’20’s, 
1862,  109V  ;  do.  1867, 108 V. 

CoiodaciAU 

LmapOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8.Vd. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11a  4d. 

Niw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  l&Vc. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.60. 

CmCAdO.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  $  1.29  (No,  2). 

January  2S. 

Fciaucial 

Lownoit.  —  Consols,  02V  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  91 ;  do. 
1867,  89V  . 

Naw  York.  —  Gold,  110  V  >  U.  8. 6's,  1381, 112  V  ;  6-20's, 
1862,  llO;.  ;  do.  1867,  108 q. 

CoiouxcuL. 

Livaarooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8 '.d. 

Niw  York.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16 Vo. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.65  1.60. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  8 1.29V  (No.  2). 

January  30. 

Fciaxoul 

LoitnOB.— Consols,  92.V;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90’,' ;  do. 
1867,89  V. 

Niw  Yoax.  — Gold,  111;  C.  8.  6’s,  1881,  113;  6-20’s, 
1862,  llOV  ;  do.  1867, 108^. 

CoiuxaciAL. 

UviarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  8V'd. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11s.  Td. 

{t*iW  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16Ve.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.61. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  $  1.30V  (No.  2). 

January  31. 

FUfAIICIAL. 

Losnos.  —  Consols,  02;  C.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  90V;  do. 
1867,  89.V. 

Niw  Yoax.  — Gold,  lll.V  ;  U.  8. 6’s,  1881, 113V  ;  6  20’s, 
1862,  llOV  i  do.  1867,  lOO*,- 

CoWRaCIAL. 

Linapooi. — Colton,  middling  aplands,  8.Vd. 

Niw  Yoai.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Vc. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wh*«t,  8 1  61. 

i  riwicAGo.  —  HrA  ^uter  Whent,  (yc  *1). 
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THE  MARQUIS  PE  YILLEMER.* 

BY  UKORUK  SAND. 


fTnntlated  from  the  French  for  Erur  Sattroat, 
b;  Ralph  KhiluuI 

XXL 

A  WEEK  later,  after  having  informed  her 
sister,  in  the  proper  time  and  place,  of 
her  safe  arrival,  Caroline  gave  her  some  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  her  new  mode  of  lite.  It 
must  not  be  tbrgotUm  that,  hiding  her  actual 
sorrow,  she  was  trying  to  reassure  her  sister, 
and  to  divert  her  own  thoughts  by  affecting 
an  independence  far  from  being  so  com¬ 
plete  or  so  real  as  it  seemed. 

“  You  can  forai  no  idea  of  the  care  thev 
take  of  me,  these  Peyratiues.  .Justine  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same  noble  woman,  with  a  heart 
like  an  angel’ s,  whom  you  know,  and  whom 
our  father  could  not  bear  to  see  going  away 
trom  us.  So  it  is  saying  more  than  a  little 
to  declare  that  her  husband  is  worthy  of  her. 
He  has  even  more  intelligence,  although  he 
is  slower  of  comprehension;  but  what  he 
does  understand  is  as  if  engraved  on  mar¬ 
ble  without  spot  or  blemish.  I  assure  you  I 
am  not  weary  a  single  moment  with  them. 

1  could  be  alone  much  more  than  I  am,  for 
my  little  room  is  free  from  all  intrusion  of 
servants,  and  I  can  dream  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  but  I  rarely  feel  the  need  of  this : 

1  am  contented  among  these  worthy  people, 

I  .am  conscious  of  being  loved. 

“  Thev  have,  besides,  something  of  intel¬ 
lectual  fife,  like  most  of  the  people  here. 
They  inquire  about  things  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  ;  and  it  b  astonishing  to  find  in  a  kind  { 
of  blind  alley,  among  such  wild  mountains, 
a  peasantrv'  with  so  many  notions  foreign  to 
their  own  necessities  and  habits.  Their 
children,  their  neighbors,  and  their  Mends 
impress  me  as  active,  intelligent,  and  honest, 
while  Peyraque  tells  me  it  is  the  same  in 
villages  farther  still  trom  all  civilization. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  the  dwellers  in  the 
little  groups  of  cottages  scattered  over  the 
mountain,  those  who  are  only  peasants, 
shepherds,  or  laborers,  live  in  an  apathy 
Iteyond  all  comprehension.  The  other  day 
I  asked  a  woman  the  name  of  a  river  which 
formed  a  magnificent  cascade  not  more  than 
a  hundred  paces  trom  her  house.  ‘  That  b 
water,’  she  replied.  —  ‘  But  the  water  has  a 
name,  has  n’t  it ? ’  —  ‘I  will  ask  my  hus¬ 
band  ;  I  don’t  know  myself ;  we  women  al¬ 
ways  call  all  the  rivers  water.’ 

“  The  husband  knew  enough  to  tell  me 
the  names  of  the  torrent  and  the  cascade ; 
but  when  I  asked  for  those  of  the  mountains 
on  the  horizon,  he  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  them,  he  had  never  been  there.  —  ‘  But 
you  must  have  heard  that  those  are  the  Ca¬ 
yennes  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Perhaps  so !  The  Mezenc  and  the 
(ierbier  de  Jones  [sheaf  or  stack  of  reeds} 
are  over  there,  but  1  don’t  know  which  they 
are.’ 

“  I  pointed  them  out  to  him ;  they  are 
easily  recognized, — Mezenc,  the  loftiest  of 
the  peaks,  and  the  Gerbier,  an  elegant  cone, 
which  holds  in  its  crater  reeds  and  swamp- 
grasses.  Only,  the  good  man  would  not  even 
look.  It  was  ^1  precisely  the  same  to  him. 
He  showed  me  the  ‘grottos  of  the  ancient 
savages,’  that  is,  a  kind  of  Gallic  or  Celtic 
village  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  with  the 
same  precautions  that  beasts  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  use  to  conceal  their  dens ;  for  you  can 
examine  this  rock  and  follow  it  without  dis¬ 
covering  anything  unusual  unless  you  know 
the  path  which  penetrates  this  labyrinth 
and  its  habitations.  Ah,  my  dear  Camille, 
am  I  not  here  a  little  like  those  ‘  ancient 
savages,’  who,  for  fear  of  intrusion,  hid  them¬ 
selves  in  caves  and  sought  their  peace  in 
forgetfulness  of  the  whole  world  ? 

“At  all  events,  the  inhabitants  of  La 
lloche  impress  me  as  being  the  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  poor  Celts,  hidden  in  their 
rock,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  to  it.  I  looked 
at  the  woman,  with  bare  legs  and  dull 
eyes,  who  conducted  us  into  the  grottos, 
and  asked  myself  whether  three  or  four 
thousand  years  had  really  passed  away  since 
her  ancestors  took  root  in  these  stones. 

“  You  see  I  go  out,  for  prudence  does  not 
require  the  in-door  life,  which  you  feared 
for  me.  On  the  contrary,  having  nothing 
to  read  here,  I  feel  the  need  of  strolling 
about,  and  my  movements  surprise  the  good 
pteople  of  Lantriac  much  less  than  a  myste¬ 
rious  retreat  would  do.  I  run  no  risk  of 
meeting  strangers.  You  saw  me  set  out  in 
clothing  that  would  not  attract  attention  in 
the  least.  Besides,  I  have  a  black  felt  hat, 
larger  than  those  worn  here,  which  shades 
my  face  quite  nicely.  In  case  of  need,  too, 


*  Entered  arcordins  to  ACt  of  Cooftreffl.  in  the  year 
1870,  by  Fihlds,  OeoooD,  *  Co.,  in  th*!  Wtwa  of  the  U- 
brariaa  of  tioneroaa,  at  Wa*'n»e*H’ 


I  can  conceal  it  entirely  under  the  brown 
hood  I  brought  with  me,  which  the  capri¬ 
cious  weatlier  gives  me  an  c.xcuse  for  wear¬ 
ing  in  my  walks.  I  am  not  just  like  the 
women  of  the  country ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
my  appearance  to  create  a  sensation  in 
the  places  where  I  go. 

“Then,  too,  I  have  a  pretext  for  going 
out,  which  acLoiunts  for  everything.  Jus¬ 
tine  has  a  little  trade  in  small  wares  and 
gives  me  charge  of  a  box  whose  contents  I 
offer  for  sale,  while  Peyraque,  who  is  a  far¬ 
rier,  busies  himself  with  visiting  sick  ani¬ 
mals.  This  enables  me  to  go  into  the  houses 
and  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  country.  1  sell  but  little,  for  the  wo¬ 
men  are  so  absorbed  in  their  lace-making 
that  thev  never  mend  for  their  husbands, 
their  children,  or  themselves.  Here  is  the 
triumph  of  rags  worn  with  pride.  Their  de¬ 
votion  to  their  one  occupation  is  so  passion¬ 
ate  as  to  exclude  all  material  well-being 
and  all  cleanliness  even,  as  a  profane  super¬ 
fluity.  Avarice  finds  its  acrount  in  this,  and 
vanity  also,  for  if  Justine  gave  me  jewelry 
to  sell  I  should  soon  have  customers  more 
eager  tor  that  than  tor  linen  and  shoes. 

“  They  produce  all  those  marvellous  black 
and  white  laces,  which  you  have  seen  Jus¬ 
tine  make  at  our  house.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see,  here  among  the  mountains,  tliis  fairy- 
like  work  coming  from  the  hands  of  these 
poor  creatures,  and  the  trilling  sum  they 
realize  shocks  the  traveller.  They  would 
cheerfully  give  you  for  twenU’  sous  what 
they  ask  twenty  francs  for  in  Paris,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  trade  with  the  consumer ; 
but  this  is  strictly  forbidden.  Under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  having  furnished  silk,  thread,  and 
patterns,  the  dealer  monopolizes  and  sets  a 
price  on  their  work.  In  vain  you  offer  to 
supply  the  peasant-woman  with  materials 
and  pay  her  well.  The  poor  woman  sighs, 
looks  at  the  monev,  shakes  her  head,  and 
replies  that  she  wifi  not  risk  losing  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  ‘  her  master  ’  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  liberality  of  a  person  who  will  not  em¬ 
ploy  her  permanently,  and  whom  she  may 
possibly  never  see  again.  And  then  ail 
these  women  are  pious,  or  pretend  to  be  so. 
Those  who  are  sincere  have  sworn  by  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  not  to  sell  to  individ¬ 
uals,  and  one  is  forced  to  honor  their  respect 
for  a  promise  given.  Those  who  make  relig¬ 
ion  a  regular  profession  (and  I  see  there  are 
more  such  than  one  would  suppose)  are  con¬ 
scious  of  being  always  under  the  hand  and 
beneath  tlie  eye  of  the  priests,  nuns,  monks, 
and  seminarists,  with  whom  this  country  is 
literally  sown  and  covereil  even  in  the  most 
uninhabitable  places.  The  convents  have 
the  work  done ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  trade  still  more  lucrative 
than  those  of  the  dealers.  You  can  see,  in 
the  vestibules  of  the  churches  even,  the  wo¬ 
men  from  the  village  in  a  sort  of  conimunitv, 
sitting  in  a  circle,  making  their  bobbins  tly 
as  they  murmur  litanies  or  chant  offices  in 
Latin;  which  does  not,  however,  prevent 
them  from  gazing  curiously  at  the  passers- 
by  and  exchanging  remarks,  while  they  reply 
ora  pro  nobis  to  the  gray,  black,  or  blue  sister 
who  oversees  the  work  and  the  psalmody. 

“  These  women  are  generally  kind  and 
hospitable.  Their  children  interest  me, 
and  when  I  find  those  who  are  ill,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  more  simple 
attentions  that  should  be  given  them.  There 
is  either  great  ignorance  or  great  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  this  point.  Maternity  here  is  rather 
passionate  than  tender.  It  is  as  if  they  told 
you  that  children  are  created  for  the  single 
purpose  of  learning  how  to  suffer. 

“  Peyraque’s  business,  as  his  services  are 
much  in  demand,  leads  us  into  some  almost 
inaccessible  places  on  the  mountain,  giving 
me  a  chance  to  see  the  finest  landsc^apes  in 
the  world,  for  this  wonderful  country  is  like 
a  dream,  —  and  my  own  life  is  a  strange 
dream  also,  is  it  not  ? 

“  Our  fashion  of  going  in  search  of  ad¬ 
ventures  is  quite  primitive.  Peyraque  has 
a  little  cart,  which  he  is  pleased  to  aenomi- 
nate  a  carriage,  because  it  has  an  awning 
of  canvas,  which  somewhat  ambitiously 
pretends  to  shelter  us.  He  harnesses  to 
this  vehicle  now  an  intrepid  little  mule, 
and  now  a  pony,  spirited  but  gentle,  all 
skin  and  bone  like  its  owner,  but  like  him, 
too,  never  flinching  at  anything.  So,  while 
Justine’s  eldest  son,  just  returned  from  the 
regiment,  where  he  1^  been  shoeing  artil¬ 
lery  horses,  continues  his  trade  under  the 
paternal  roof,  his  father  and  I  wander  over 
hill  and  vale  without  regard  to  the  weather. 
Justine  pretends  this  does  me  so  much  good 
that  I  must  stay  with  her  ‘always,’  and 
vows  she  will  find  some  way  for  me  to  earn 
our  livelihood  without  humiliating  myself 
to  serve  any  great  lady. 

“  Alas  I  1  never  felt  humiliated  so  long 
as  I  knew  1  wm  loved  ;  and  then  T  lov%d  so 


sincerely  in  return  1  Do  you  know  it  sa<l- 
dens  me  no  longer  to  receive  a  blessing 
every  morning  from  that  poor  old  Marchion¬ 
ess,  and  not  only  so,  but  I  am  ([uitc  uneasy, 
alarmed  about  her  even,  a.s  if  I  felt  she 
could  not  live  without  me  ?  God  grant  she 
may  soon  forget  me,  that  my  place  may  al¬ 
ready  have  been  filled  by  one  less  fatal 
than  I  to  her  peace.  But  will  she  l)e  cared 
for,  morally  speaking,  as  I  eared  for  her? 
Will  her  fanciful  whims  be  understood,  the 
dulness  of  her  leisure  hours  chaniied  away, 
or  her  children  spoken  of  as  she  loves  to 
hear  them  spoken  of?  On  my  arrival  here, 

I  drank  in  the  free  air  with  long  breaths ;  I 

fazed  at  this  grand,  rugged  scenery  which 
had  felt  so  strong  a  wish  to  know.  I  said 
to  mvself,  ‘  Here  I  am,  then,  free  I  I  shall 
go  wliere  I  please ;  I  will  talk  as  little  as  I 
please ;  I  shall  no  longer  write  the  same 
letter  ten  times  a  day  to  ten  diflerent  peo¬ 
ple  ;  I  shall  not  live  in  a  hot-house ;  I  shall 
not  breathe  the  sharp  perfumes  of  flowers 
distilled  by  chemical  processes,  or  of  plants 
half  dead  on  the  window-sills:  I  shall  drink 
from  the  breeze  hawthorn  and  wild  thyme 
in  their  real  fragrance.’  Yes,  I  said  all  this 
to  myself,  and  I  could  nut  rejoice.  1  saw 
my  pour  Iriend  sad  and  lonely,  perhaps 
weeping  for  having  made  me  weep  so  much  I 
“But  she  chose  this,  and,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  it  was  necessary.  I  have  no  right  to 
blame  her  for  a  moment  of  unjust  auger. 
The  moUier  thought  only  of  her  son,  and 
such  a  son  well  deserves  all  a  mother’s 
sacrifice.  Perhaps  she  calls  me  hard  and 
ungrateful  for  not  falling  in  with  her  plans, 
and  I  often  ask  myself  if  I  ought  not  to 
have  fallen  in  with  them ;  but  1  always  an¬ 
swer  that  the  end  would  not  have  been  at¬ 
tained.  The  Marquis  de  V - is  not  one 

of  those  men  who  can  be  sent  off  with 
a  few  commonplaces  of  cool  disdain.  Be¬ 
sides,  you  have  no  right  to  act  thus  toward 
one  who,  far  from  declaring  his  passion,  has 
surrounded  you  with  respect  and  delicate 
affection.  In  vain  I  seek  some  language, 
half  cold,  half  tender,  which  I  might  have 
used  in  telling  him  that  I  hold  his  mother’s 
happiness  and  his  own  equally  sacred  :  I  do 
not  find  in  myself  the  requisite  tact  or  skill. 
Either  the  real  friendship  I  have  for  him 
would  have  deceived  him  as  to  my  feelings, 
leading  him  to  think  I  was  sacrificing  my¬ 
self  to  a  sense  of  duty,  or  my  firmness  would 
have  offended  him,  as  if  I  were  parading  a 
virtue  whose  aid  he  has  never  given  me  oc¬ 
casion  to  invoke.  No,  no  I  it  could  not  be, 
it  ought  not  to  be. 

‘‘  1  have  an  impression  that  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  hinted  that  I  might  tell  him  1  had 
an  engagement,  another  love.  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  let  her  invent  all  she  will  now  I  Let 
her  sacrifice  my  life  and  that  which  I  hold 
still  more  saci^,  if  need  be.  I  have  left 
the  field  clear:  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
could  never  have  improvised  a  romance  for 
the  occasion.  And  would  he  have  been 
duped  by  it  ? 

“  Camille,  you  will  see  him,  you  have 
doubtless  already  seen  him  again  since  that 
first  visit,  when  you  admitted  it  was  hard  for 
you  to  play  your  part.  You  say  it  made 
you  very  unhappy  to  sec  him ;  he  was  al¬ 
most  distracted —  He  is  certainly  calm 
now.  He  has  so  much  moral  strength,  he 
will  understand  so  well  that  I  must  never 
see  him  again  ?  However,  be  on  your  guard  I 
He  is  very  keen.  Tell  him  my  nature  is  a 
cold  one  —  no,  not  that ;  he  would  n’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  But  speak  of  my  invincible  pride. 
Tliat  is  true ;  yes,  I  am  proud,  I  feel  it !  And 
if  I  were  not,  should  I  deserve  his  affection  ? 

“  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  liked  if  I 
had  become  really  unworthy  of  his  regard, 
—  not  the  mother;  not  she!  no,  never! 
She  is  too  upr^ht,  too  pious,  too  piure  in 
heart ;  but  the  Duke,  I  mean.  Now,  I  can 
recall  a  number  of  things  which  I  did  nut 
understand,  and  they  appear  in  a  new  light. 
'The  Duke  is  excellent;  he  worships  his 
brother.  I  believe  his  wife,  who  is  an  angel, 
will  purify  his  life  and  thoughts ;  but  at  Sd- 
val,  when  he  told  me  to  save  his  brother  at 
any  cost  —  I  think  of  it  now,  and  I  blush  to 
think  of  it  I 

“  Ah,  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  disap¬ 
pear,  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  forget  all  I 
For  a  year,  I  believed  myself  calm,  worthy, 
happy.  One  day,  one  hour  has  spoiled  the 
whole.  With  one  word,  Madame  de  Ville- 
mer  has  poisoned  all  the  memories  I  had 
hoped  to  carry  away  unsoiled,  —  memories 
which  now  I  dare  not  dwell  upon.  In 
truth,  Camille,  you  were  right  in  saying,  as 
you  sometimea  did,  that  one  should  not  be 
too  ingenuoUk)  that  I  ventured  out  into  life 
too  quixotically*  This  will  serve  me  as  a  les¬ 
son,  and  I  will  renounce  friendship  as  well 
as  love.  I  ask  tnyself  why  I  should  not 
from  thlk  time  otrward  break  off  all  relatioba 
with  a  w»*rld  so  full  of  danger*  and  snare*!) 


why,  1  should  not  accept  my  misery  more 
bravely  indeed  than  1  have  done.  I  could 
create  some  resources  in  this  province  even, 
remote  as  it  is  in  p)int  of  civilization.  I 
could  not  be  a  schoolmistress,  as  .Justine 
imagined  last  year;  the  clergy  have  usurj)ed 
everything  here,  and  the  good  sisters  would 
not  let  me  teach,  even  in  Lantriac ;  but  in 
a  city  I  could  find  pupils,  or  I  could  become 
a  book-keeper  in  some  mercantile  house. 

“  First  of  all,  I  must  make  sure  of  being 
forgotten  there;  but  when  this  oblivion  is 
complete,  I  must  indeed  take  thought  tor  our 
children,  and  I  dwell  upon  tliis  a  little  in 
advance.  After  all,  be  at  ease.  I  will  find 
something.  1  shall  manage  to  con(iuer  the 
malicious  fates.  I  do  nut  sleep,  I  cannot 
falter;  you  know  this  perfectly.  You  have 
enough  to  live  on  tor  two  montlis  more, 
and  1  need  absolutely  nothing  here.  Do 
not  worry,  let  us  always  trust  the  good  God, 
as  you,  for  your  part,  must  tru.st  the  sister 
who  loves  you.” 


XXI  I. 

Caroline  had  reason  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
imiuiries  M.  de  Villemer  was  making  at  her 
sister’s.  He  had  already  n'turned  twice  to 
Etampes,  and,  fully  aware  that  delicacy  for¬ 
bade  anything  like  a  systom  of  cross-tjues- 
tioning,  he  confined  himself  to  watching  the 
demeanor  of  Camille,  and  drawing  his  own 
inferences  from  her  silent  evasions.  Thence¬ 
forth  he  might  take  it  for  granted  that  Ma¬ 
dame  Heudebert  knew  her  sister’s  hiding- 

Elace  and  that  Caroline’s  disappearance  gave 
er  no  real  uneasiness.  Camille  held  in  re¬ 
serve  the  letter  which  said  Caroline  had  found 
employment  away  trom  France,  and  did  not 
produce  it.  She  saw  such  anguish  and  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  features  of  the  Marquis,  which 
were  already  much  changed,  that  she  dared 
not  inflict  tois  last  blow  on  the  benefactor, 
the  protector  of  her  children.  Besides  Ma¬ 
dame  Heudebert  did  not  share  all  Caroline’.s 
scruples  or  comprehend  all  her  pride.  Sh»“ 
had  not  ventured  to  blame  her,  in  this  re¬ 
gard  ;  but  she  herself  would  nut  have  held 
it  so  great  a  crime  to  brave  the  displeasure 
of  the  Marchioness  a  little,  and  become  her 
daughter-in-law  notwithstanding.  “  Since 
the  intentions  of  the  Marquis  were  so  serious,” 
thought  she,  “  and  his  mother  loves  him  so 
that  she  dares  not  oppose  him  openly,  and, 
finally,  since  he  is  of  age  and  master  of  his 
own  fortune,  I  don’t  see  why  Caroline  could 
not  have  used  her  influence  over  the  old  la¬ 
dy,  her  j)Owers  of  persuasion,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  01  her  own  worth,  and  so  led  her  gen¬ 
tly  to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  marriage. 
—  I'here  !  poor  Caroline,  with  all  her  val¬ 
iant  devotedness,  is  too  romantic,  and  will 
go  away  and  kill  herself  in  order  to  support 
us ;  while,  with  a  little  patient  tact,  she 
might  be  happy  and  make  us  all  happy  too.” 

Here  is  another  common-sense  opinion 
which  may  be  set  over  against  that  of  Pey- 
ratiue  and  Justine.  Of  these  two  lines  of 
reasoning  the  reader  is  free  to  adopt  the  one 
that  he  prefers;  but  the  narrator  must,  of 
necessity,  hold  an  opinion  also,  and  he 
avows  a  little  partiality  for  that  of  Caro¬ 
line. 

The  Marquis  perceived  that  Madame 
Heudebert  made,  now  and  then,  some  timid 
allusions  to  the  state  of  things,  and  felt  sure 
she  knew  the  whole.  He  threw  himself  on 
her  mercy  a  little  more  than  he  had  done 
hitherto;  and  Camille,  encouraged,  asked 
him,  with  a  sufficient  want  of  tact,  whether, 
in  case  the  Marchioness  proved  inexorable, 
he  was  fully  resolved  to  make  Caroline  an 
offer  of  his  hand.  She  seemed  on  the  point 
of  betraying  her  sister’s  secret,  if  the  Mar¬ 
quis  would  pledge  his  word  of  honor. 

The  Marquis  replied  without  hesitation, 
“  If  I  was  sure  of  being  loved,  if  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  depended  on 
my  courage,  I  would  contrive  to  do  away 
with  my  mulher’s  prejudices,  at  any  cost ; 
but  you  give  me  no  encouragement.  Only 
give  me  that,  and  you  will  see  I  ” 

“  I  give  you  encouragement  I  ”  exclaimed 
Camille,  amazed  and  confused.  She  hesi¬ 
tated  to  reply.  She  had  indeed  divined 
Caroline’s  secret ;  but  the  latter  had  always 
guarded  it  proudly,  not  by  falsehood,  but 
by  never  allowing  herself  to  be  questioned, 
and  Madame  Heudebert  had  not  the  daring 
to  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  her  sister’s  dig¬ 
nity,  by  taking  it  upon  herself  to  compro¬ 
mise  her.  “  That  is  something  I  am  no 
wiser  about  than  you,”  said  she.  “  Caroline 
has  a  strong  character,  —  one  which  I  can¬ 
not  always  fathom.”  .  fc*-  .(y-*; 

“  And  this  strength  of  hers  is*  so  great,” 
said  the  Marejuis,  “  that  she  would  never  ac¬ 
cept  my  name  without  my  motlief’s  sincere 
benediction.  This  I  kllow  betttif  f.Vcfa  than 
you  do.  So  tell  me  nothiiig ;.  It  is  for  ni 
alone  to  act*  t  ask  of  yotl*ohl}_one  thii  % 
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more,  and  that  is  to  let  me  watch  over  you 
and  yoiu'  children  until  something  new  shall 
occur,  and  even  —  yes,  I  will  venture  to  say 
it  —  I  am  haunted  by  the  fear  that  Mile,  de 
Saint-Gcneix  may  find  herself  without  re¬ 
sources,  exposed  to  privations  which  it 
makes  me  shudder  to  think  of.  Spare  me 
this  dread.  Let  me  leave  you  a  sum  which 
you  can  return,  if  there  is  no  use  for  it,  but 
which,  in  case  of  need  you  will  remit  to  her 
as  coming  from  yourself.” 

“  O,  that  is  ijuitc  impossible,”  replied 
Camille  :  “  she  would  divine  the  source,  and 
never  fbrjtive  me  for  having  taken  it !  ” 

“  I  see  you  are  really  afraid  of  her.” 

“  ,Tust  as  I  am  of  all  that  commands  re- 
s|)ect.” 

“  Then  we  feel  alike,”  rejilied  the  Marejuis 
as  he  took  leave.  “  1  am  so  thoroughly  afraid 
of  her  th.at  1  dare  nut  seek  her  any  further, 
and  yet  I  must  find  her  again  or  die.” 

Shortly  afterward  the  Manjuis  drew  an 
ex]>lanation  from  his  mother,  which  was 
iiainful  enough  to  both  of  them.  Although 
lie  saw  her  suffering,  sad,  regretting  Caro¬ 
line  a  hundred  times  more  than  she  admitted, 
and  although  he  had  resolved  to  await  a 
more  propitious  moment  for  his  inquiries, 
the  explanation  came,  in  his  own  despite 
and  in  despite  of  the  Marchioness,  through 
the  fatality  of  circumstances.  The  anxiety 
of  the  situation  was  too  intense ;  it  could 
not  be  prolonged.  Madame  de  Villemer 
confessed  that  she  had  conceived  a  sudden 
]»r(‘judice  against  the  character  of  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix,  and  that  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  fulfilling  her  promise  she  had  let 
Caroline  feel  the  exceeding  pain  it  caused 
her.  ( rradually,  under  the  eager  question¬ 
ing  of  the  Marquis,  the  conversation  grew 
more  animated,  and  Madame  de  Villemer, 
jnisheil  to  extremity,  allowed  the  accu¬ 
sation  against  Caroline  to  escape  her.  The 
unfortunate  girl  had  committed  a  fault  par¬ 
donable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Marchioness  when 
acting  as  her  friend  and  guardian,  but  one 
which  made  it  (]|uite  out  of  the  (question  even 
to  think  of  receiving  her  as  a  daughter. 

Before  this  result  of  calumny  the  Manjuis 
did  nut  flinch  one  instant.  “  It  is  an  infam¬ 
ous  lie,”  he  cried, lx;side himself,  —  “a  base 
lie !  And  you  could  believe  it  ?  Then, 
it  must  have  lieen  very  artful  and  very  au¬ 
dacious.  Mother,  you  must  tell  me  all,  for  I 
am  not  disposed  to  be  taken  in  so  myself.” 

“  No,  my  son,  I  shall  tell  you  no  more,” 
replied  Madame  de  Villemer  firmly ;  and 
every  word  you  add  to  those  you  have  just 
uttered,  I  shall  consider  a  breach  of  filial  af¬ 
fection  and  respect.” 

So  the  Marchioness  remained  impenetra¬ 
ble  ;  she  had  promised  not  to  betray  Leonie ; 
and,  besides,  nothing  in  the  world  would 
tempt  her  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  be¬ 
tween  her  two  sons.  Tlie  Duke  had  so 
often  told  her,  in  Urbain’s  presence,  tliat  he 
had  never  sought  or  obtained  a  single  kind 
look  from  Caroline !  This,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Marchioness,  was  a  falsehood  the 
Marquis  would  never  pardon.  She  knew, 
now,  that  he  had  taken  the  Duke  into  Ids 
confidence,  and  that  Gaiitan,  touched  by  his 
grief,  had  persuaded  his  wife  into  taking 
measures  for  seeking  Caroline  in  all  the 
Parisian  convents.  “  He  does  not  speak,” 
said  the  Marchioness  to  herself;  “he  will 
not  dissuade  his  wife  and  brother  from  tlds 
folly,  when  he  ought,  at  the  veij-  least,  to 
have  confessed  the  past  to  the  Marquis,  in 
order  to  cure  him  of  it.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  risk  such  avowals.  I  cannot  do  it  with¬ 
out  leading  my  two  sons  to  kill  each  other 
after  having  loved  so  warmly.” 

Meanwhile  Caroline  wrote  her  sister  as 
follows :  — 

“  You  feel  aharmed  because  I  am  in  so 
uneven  and  rocky  a  region,  and  ask  what 
can  be  fine  enough  to  make  one  run  the  risk 
of  being  killed  at  every  step.  First  of  all, 
there  is  really  no  danger  here  for  me  under 
the  guidance  of  this  good  Peyraque.  'fhe 
roads,  that  would  be  actually  frightful,  and, 
as  I  think,  impassable  for  carriages  like 
those  with  whicn  we  are  familiar,  are  just 
large  enough  for  the  little  carts  of  this  re¬ 
gion.  Then,  too,  Peyraque  is  very  prudent. 
When  he  cannot  measure  with  his  eye  just 
precisely  the  space  he  needs,  he  has  a  method 
of  ascertaining  it,  which  made  me  laugh  heart¬ 
ily  the  first  time  I  saw  him  put  it  in  prac¬ 
tice.  He  trusts  me  with  the  reins,  jumps  to 
the  ground  himself,  takes  his  whip,  which 
has  the  exact  size  of  his  cart  marked  with  a 
little  notch  on  its  stock,  and,  advancing  a 
few  paces  on  the  road,  he  proceeds  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  width  of  the  passage  between  the 
roek  And  the  precipice,  —  sometimes  between 
one  precipice  on  the  right  and  atlother  ort 
the  left;  If  the  road  has  a  centlthfitre  more 
than  is  tlcedfvil  he  comes  back  tfiUmphant, 
and  we  go  quickly  by.  If  we  have  no  such 
hentlntetre  in  which  to  disport  he 


makes  me  alight,  while  he  leads  the  horse 
by  the  bridle,  drag'^ing  on  the  carriage. 
VVhen  we  find  two  little  walls  hemming  in 
a  foot-path,  we  place  one  wheel  on  either 
wall  and  the  horse  in  the  jiathway.  I  as¬ 
sure  you  one  soon  Iiecomcs  accustomed  to 
all  this,  and  already,  I  think  no  more  about 
it.  'llie  horses  here  have  no  vicious  tricks, 
and  arc  not  inclined  to  shy ;  they  know  the 
danger  as  well  as  we,  and  accidents  are  no 
more  frequent  in  this  country  than  they  are 
on  the  plains.  I  certainly  exaggerated  the 
danger  of  these  jaunts  in  my  first  letters ;  it 
was  from  vanity,  or  a  lingering  fear,  of 
which  I  am  wholly  cured  now  that  I  feel 
it  was  groundless. 

“  As  to  the  beauty  of  Velay,  I  could  nev¬ 
er  describe  it  for  you.  I  did  not  dream  there  j 
could  be,  here  in  the  heart  of  France,  a  coun¬ 
try  so  strange  and  so  imposing.  It  is  far 
more  lovely  than  Auvergne,  through  which 
I  passed  on  my  way  hither.  The  city  of  Le 
Puy  is  probably  unique  in  [>oint  of  location; 
it  is  perched  upon  masses  of  lava  that  seem 
to  spring  up  from  its  very  heart  and  form  a 
jiart  of  its  architecture.  These  lava  pyra¬ 
mids  are  indeed  the  edifices  of  giants ;  but 
those  which  man  has  placed  on  their  sides, 
and  often  on  their  summits,  have  certainly 
been  inspired  by  the  grandeur  and  wildness 
of  the  spot. 

“  The  cathedral  is  admirable,  in  the  Ro¬ 
manesque  style,  of  the  same  color  as  the  rocks, 
but  slightly  enlivened  by  the  blue  and  white 
mosaics  on  the  pediments  of  its  facade.  It 
is  placed  so  as  to  seem  colossal,  for,  to  reach, 
it,  you  must  climb  a  mountain  of  dizzy  steps. 
The  interior  is  sublime  in  its  elegant  strength 
and  solemn  dimness.  I  never  understood 
the  terrors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  felt  them, 
so  to  speak,  as  I  did  under  these  bare,  black 
pillars,  beneath  these  storm-laden  domes. 
There  was  a  furious  tempest  while  I  was 
there.  The  flashes  sent  their  infernal  lights 
across  the  splendid  windows  that  strew  the 
walls  and  pavements  with  jewels.  The 
thunders  seemed  rolling  forth  from  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  itself.  It  was  .Tehovah  in  all  his 
wrath ;  but  it  ganre  me  no  alarm.  The 
true  God,  whom  we  love  to-day,  has  no  men¬ 
aces  for  the  weak.  I  prayed  there  with  a 
perfect  faith,  and  felt  it  had  done  me  good. 
As  for  these  beautitul  temples  of  the  faith  in 
ages  both  rude  and  stem,  it  is  clear  they  are 
the  expression  of  the  one  grand  word,  “  mys¬ 
tery,”  whose  veil  it  was  forbidden  to  lift. 
If  M.  de  Villemer  had  been  there  he  would 
have  said  — 

“  But  a  eourse  of  history  and  religious 
philosophy  is  not  to  the  point  now.  The 
ideas  of  jVI.  de  Villemer  are  no  longer  the 
book  from  which  I  may  study  the  past  or 
leam  to  anticipate  the  future. 

“  You  see,  thanks  to  gootl  Peyraque  and 
his  desire  to  show  me  the  marvels  ot  Velay, 
thanks  also  to  my  impenetrable  hood,  I  have 
ventured  into  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The 
city  is  everywhere  picturesque  ;  it  is  still  a 
inediaBval  town,  closely  studded  with  church¬ 
es  and  convents.  The  cathedral  is  flanked 
by  a  whole  world  of  ancient  structures, 
where,  under  jiiysterious  arcades,  and  in  the 
turns  and  twists  of  the  rock  they  stand  on, 
you  can  see  cloisters,  gardens,  staircases, 
and  mute  shadows  gliding  by,  hidden  be¬ 
neath  veil  and  cassock.  A  strange  silence 
reigns  there,  and  a  certain  odor  of  the  past, 

I  know  not  wh.at,  which  makes  one  shiver 
with  fear,  not  of  our  God,  the  source  of  all 
confidence  and  spiritual  freedom,  but  of 
everything  that,  in  the  name  of  God,  breaks 
uj)  forever  the  ties  and  duties  of  our  common 
humanity.  In  our  convent,  I  remember  a 
religious  life  seemed  cheerful ;  here,  it  is 
sombre  enough  to  make  one  tremble. 

“  From  the  cathedral  you  must  keep  going 
down  hill  for  an  hour  to  reach  the  Fauboiurg 
d’Aiguilhe,  where  another  monument  rears 
its  head,  which  is  natural  and  historic,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and,  indeed,  the 
most  curious  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  a  vol¬ 
canic  sugar-loaf  three  hundred  teet  in  height, 
which  you  mount  by  a  spiral  stairway  until 
you  reach  a  Byzantine  chapel,  necessarily 
quite  small,  but  charming,  and  built,  it  is 
said,  on  the  site  and  from  the  fragments  of 
a  temple  to  Diana. 

“  A  legend  is  current  here,  which  struck 
me  forcibly.  A  young  girl,  a  Christian  vir¬ 
gin,  pursued  by  some  miscreant,  flung  her¬ 
self  to  escape  him  down  from  the  top  of  the 
terrace ;  she  arose  at  once ;  she  was  unharmed. 
The  miracle  was  noised  abroad.  She  was 
declared  a  saint.  Pride  grew  strong  in 
her  heart ;  she  promised  to  huil  herself 
down  again,  to  show  she  was  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  angels ;  but  this  time  Heaven  de- 
sertcil  her,  and  she  was  crushed  like  a  vain, 
silly  Creature  as  she  vvas. 

“  Pride  1  yes,  Gq*l  leaves  the  nroud  to 
themsClveS,  and  tTllhout  him  What  can 
they  doV  But  do  hnt,  tell  me  that  I  am 


proud.  No,  it  is  not  priile.  I  have  no 
desire  to  prove  anything  to  any  one.  I 
ask  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  suffering  on  my  account. 

“  There  is  near  Le  Puy,  forming  a  part  of 
its  magnificent  landscape,  a  village  that 
also  crowns  one  of  those  singular,  isolated 
rocks,  which  break  through  the  soil  here 
at  eveiy  step.  It  is  called  Espaly,  and  this 
rock  also  bears  up  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  cas¬ 
tle  and  of  Celtic  grottos.  One  of  these 
caves  is  inhabited  by  two  persons,  aged  and 
poor,  whose  sejualid  misery  is  heart-rending. 
Tliis  couple  live  here  in  the  solid  rock,  with 
a  single  hole  for  chimney  and  window.  At 
night  they  block  up  the  door,  in  winter  with 
straw ;  in  summer,  with  the  old  woman’s 
jietticoat.  A  small,  rude  bed  without  cover¬ 
lids  or  mattress,  two  stools,  a  little  iron  lamp, 
a  spinning-wheel,  and  two  or  three  earthen 
pots,  —  these  are  all  the  furniture. 

“  Nevertheless,  only  a  few  paces  from 
them  there  is  a  vast  and  splendid  house  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Jesuits  and  named  the  Para¬ 
dise.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  flows  a  brook 
which  brings  down  precious  stones  in  its 
sand.  The  old  woman  sold  me  for  twenty 
sous  a  handful  of  garnets,  sapphires,  andja- 
cinths,  which  I  am  keeping  for  Lili.  The 
stones  are  too  small  to  have  any  actual  val¬ 
ue,  but  there  must  be  a  precious  deposit 
somewhere  amon<r  these  rocks.  The  Jesuit 
fathers  will  find  it,  perhaps ;  I  don’t  expect 
to  make  the  discovery  myselfi  however ;  so 
I  must  think  about  procuring  some  work. 
Peyrar^ue  has  an  idea  which  he  has  enlarged 
upon  for  the  last  few  days,  and  which  was 
suggested  to  him  by  this  very  rock  of  Es- 
paJy ;  I  will  tell  j^ou  how. 

“  VVhile  strolling  about  over  this  rock,  1 
was  taken  with  one  of  my  sudden  fancies  for 
a  little  child,  playing  in  the  lap  of  a  pretty 
woman  from  the  village,  who  was  strung  and 
cheerful.  'This  child,  you  see,  I  can  com¬ 
pare  with  no  one  but  our  Charley,  for  inspir¬ 
ing  affection.  He  does  not  look  like  Charley, 
but  has  the  same  demure  playfulness,  and 
the  shy  caresses  which  make  one  his  will¬ 
ing  slave.  When  I  called  upon  Peyraque 
to  admire  him,  remarking  how  clean  be  was 
kept,  and  that  his  mother  made  no  lace,  but 
seemed  wholly  taken  up  with  him,  as  if  she 
knew  she  had  a  treasure  there,  Peyiaque  at 
once  replied,  ‘You  have  come  nearer  the 
truth  than  you  thought.  This  child  is  a 
treasure  for  Dame  Roquebert.  If  you  ask 
who  he  is,  she  will  tell  you  it  is  the  child 
of  a  sister  she  has  in  Clermont ;  but  this  is 
not  true  :  the  little  one  has  been  placed  in 
her  charge  by  a  gentleman  whom  no  one 
knows,  who  pays  her  for  rearing  it,  who 
pays  her,  besides,  for  taking  great  care  of 
it,  as  if  it  were  the  son  of  a  prince.  So  you 
see  this  woman  is  well  dressed  and  does  not 
work.  She  was  in  easy  circumstances  be¬ 
fore.  Her  husband  has  charge  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Polignac,  whose  great  tower,  and  in 
fact  all  the  ruined  jiortion,  you  can  see  over 
yonder,  on  a  rock  larger  and  loftier  than 
that  of  Espaly ;  that  is  where  she  lives,  and, 
if  you  meet  her  here,  it  is  because  now  she 
has  such  fine  chances  for  pleasure  strolls. 
The  real  mother  of  the  little  one  must  be 
dead,  for  she  has  never  been  heard  of;  but 
the  father  comes  to  see  it,  leaves  money,  and 
stipulates  that  it  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
want  for  anything.’ 

“  You  see,  dear  sister,  this  is  a  romance. 
That  is  partly  what  attracted  me  perhaps, 
since,  according  to  your  ideas,  I  am  quite  ro¬ 
mantic.  Certainly  this  little  boy  has  some¬ 
thing  about  him  which  captivates  the  imag¬ 
ination.  He  is  not  strong ;  they  say  when 
he  first  came  here  he  had  hardly  life  enough 
to  breathe ;  but  now  he  is  quite  blooming, 
and  the  mountain  air  agrees  with  him  so 
well  that  his  father,  who  came  here  at  about 
this  time  last  year  to  take  him  away,  decided 
to  leave  him  a  year  longer,  in  order  to  have 
him  regain  his  strength  completely.  'The 
little  creature  has  an  angelic  face,  dreamy 
eyes,  with  a  far-off  kick  in  them,  strange  in 
a  child  of  his  age,  and  there  is  a  wondrous 
grace  in  all  his  ways. 

“  Peyra<|ue,  seeing  me  so  bewitched, 
scratched  his  head  with  an  air  of  profundity 
and  continued,  ‘  Well,  tell  me,  then,  since 
you  are  fond  of  little  children,  why,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  it  your  occupation  to  read 
aloud;  which  must  be  wearisome,  do  you  not 
find  a  little  pupil  like  that,  whom  you  could 
educate  at  your  sister’s  with  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  ?  This  would  leave  you  in  yoiur  own 
home  and  to  your  own  ways.’ 

“  *  You  forget,  my  good  Peyraque,  that 
perhaps  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  go  to 
my  sister.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  your  sister  might  come 
and  live  here,  or  else  you  could  stay  with 
us  for  a  year  or  two ;  mv  wife  would  aid  you 
in  taking  care  of  the  child,  and  You  would 
only  have  the  trouble  of  watching  over 


him  and  teaching  him.  —  Stop  !  I  have  an 
idea  of  my  own  about  this  child,  since  he 
pleases  you  so  that  you  are  doting  on  him 
already.  His  father  will  come  afrer  him 
one  of  these  days.  Suppose  I  should  tell 
him  about  you  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Then  you  are  acijuainted  with  him  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  acted  as  driver  for  him  once,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  mountain  in  my  carriage. 
He  seems  a  fine  man,  but  too  young  to  take 
upon  himself  the  bringing  up  of  a  child  off 
three  years.  He  will  have  to  place  it  ini 
charge  of  some  woman,  and  he  cannot  leave- 
it  any  longer  with  the  Roqueberts,  for  they 
are  not  capable  of  teaching  what  a  young 
gentleman  like  him  ought  to  know.  This 
would  be  your  own  task,  especially,  and  the 
father  would  never  find  so  good  a  mother  for 
his  child.  Hope,  hope !  (which  signifies 
wait !)  I  will  keep  watch  at  Polignac,  and 
as  soon  as  this  father  arrives,  I  will  manage 
to  talk  with  him  in  the  proper  way.’ 

“  I  let  good  Peyraque  cultivate  this  pro¬ 
ject,  and  Justine  also,  but  I  have  no  faith  in 
it  myself,  for  the  mysterious  personage  ex¬ 
pected  will  ask  questions  I  am  unwilling  to 
have  answered,  unless  I  am  quite  sure  he 
knows  none  of  the  people,  either  intimately 
or  remotely,  from  whom  my  place  of  retreat 
must  be  concealed.  And  how  could  I  make 
sure  of  that  ?  Peyraque’s  idea  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  itself  a  good  one.  To  educate  some 
child  at  home  for  a  few  years  would  plea.se 
me  infinitely  better  than  going  into  a  strange 
family  again.  I  would  rather  take  a  girl 
than  a  boy,  as  she  would  be  left  with  me  a 
longer  time ;  but  there  will  be  little  room  for 
choice,  for  these  children  hidden  away  by 
their  parents  are  not  easy  to  find.  And 
there  must  needs  be  the  most  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  me.  I  must  be  well  recommended. 
Madame  d’Arglade,  who  knows  all  the  se¬ 
crets  of  fashionable  life,  could  find  for  me- 
a  chance  like  this ;  but  1  would  rather  not 
a|)ply  to  her :  without  intending  to  do  so, 
she  might  bring  upon  me  some  fresh  mis¬ 
fortune.” 


A  Domestic  Scene.  —  A  waggish  West¬ 
ern  editor  describes  a  scene  in  domestic 
life  :  An  aunt  of  ours  concluded  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  kind  word 
upon  her  husband  when  he  returned  Iruin 
his  work.  She  had  read  how  a  home  should 
be  pleasant,  and  the  wife  should  alwavs 
meet  the  husband  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
The  success  she  had  is  best  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  dialogue. 

[Enter  husband,  almost  exhausted,  and 
very  hungry  withal ;  throws  his  hat  on  the 
floor,  and  drops  heavily  into  a  seat.  Wife, 
preparing  tea,  looks  up  with  a  smile,  and  is- 
so  glad  to  see  him.] 

Wife.  M'ell,  my  dear,  it  is  so  nice  to  have 
you  here  at  meal  time.  [A  long  smile.] 

HusIhiikL  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Wife.  How  has  your  business  prosjH-red 
to-day  ?  [Another  smile.] 

Hunlmnii.  About  so-so. 

Wife.  Come,  my  dear,  supper  is  ready  ; 
let  me  ilraw  your  chair.  [Another  smile.] 

Huxlxind  (jjruffly).  I  am  too  tired  to  stir. 
Wait  till  I  warm  my  feet. 

Wife.  Do  as  you  choose,  my  dear.  [An¬ 
other  smile.] 

Hnshand.  Look  o’  here,  old  woman ;  be¬ 
fore  any  more  fuss  is  made  about  it,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  are  grinning  at. 

Aunt  smiled,  and  relinquished  her  sweet 
smiles  from  that  date.  Uncle  was  not  one 
of  the  romantic  sort,  and  did  n’t  understand, 
such  things. 


“What  a  mania  we  Englishmen  have,”  says 
an  English  eorrespondent,  “  for  running  after 
people  of  note,  be  they  Kings  or  Empresses, 
conquerors  or  vanquished,  heroes  or  rharlatans  ! 
The  man  of  the  day  at  present  is  Von  Moltke, 
and  1  am  afraid  to  say  what  the  count  does 
not  receive  daily  from  bis  admirers  in  England. 
The  other  day  it  was  some  bottles  of  a  patent 
elixir  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  sent  by  an 
English  lady.  Then  there  was  a  book  of  water- 
colors  by  the  delicate  hand  of  a  fair  Scotch 
damsel  as  a  token  of  her  profound  admiration 
and  veneration.  Photographs  and  photogra]>h 
albums  arrive  without  number,  and  requests  for 
locks  of  hair  (the  count  is  quite  bald)  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  But  the  most  impudent  re¬ 
quest  of  all  was  that  contained  in  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  American  cousins  in  New 
York,  which  ran  something  as  follows  :  “  About 
one  hundred  chassepots  would  be  very  accept¬ 
able  for  my  show,  and  one  of  cacli  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  French  uniforms  is  absolutely  necessary, 
—  all  new  if  possible.  As  you  have  so  many 
mitrailleurs,  you  might  perhaps  spare  me  a  few'; 
I  guess  they  would  be  very  acceptable.”  The  let¬ 
ter  went  the  round  of  the  German  officers,  and 
created  no  end  of  merritnent,  as  you  may  sup¬ 
pose.  The  requests  for  the  count’s  autographs 
are  so  numerous  that,  were  his  excellencv  to  sign 
his  name  all  day  Ibfig,  I  don’t  believe  he  coukh 
meet  thd  A^ahd  hiade  upon  him. 
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NIGHT  ASCENT  OF  A  BALLOON,  CHEMIN  DE  FEE  DU  NORD,  PARIS.  (See  Page  150.) 


BROAD  VERSUS  NARROW  GAUGE. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
enters  upon  the  discussion  of  a  question  i 
which  is  just  now  occupying  the  attention  of 
our  railroad  men.  ITie  contest  between  the  1 
advocates  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge  rail¬ 
roads,  it  remarks,  still  continues.  Tire  latti-r 
disputants  show  that  on  freight  trains  the  re¬ 
duced  cost  and  weight  of  their  cars,  and  their  j 
consequent  capability  of  diverting  to  the  prof¬ 
itable  carrying  of  freight  the  large  quantity 


of  fuel  that  is  consumed  on  the  broad  gauge 
in  drawing  unprofitable  dead  weight,  are 
so  apparent  as  to  place  the  advantages  of  the 
narrow  gauge,  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  also  said  to  possess 
great  superiority  over  the  broad  gauge  on 
irregular  surfaces,  and  to  work  quite  as  well 
as  the  latter  on  levels.  This  was  illustrated 
in  a  paper  read  lately  before  the  British 
Association,  in  Liverp  x)!.  It  showed  that 
on  the  broad-gauge  roads  the  rate  of  non¬ 
paying  to  paying  weight  is  over  four  tons  to 


one  ton ;  that  is,  a  loaded  freight  car  aver- 1 
ages  five  tons,  four  of  which  are  monopolized  i 
by  the  car’s  weight,  leaving  but  one  for  I 
freight.  On  the  other  hand  the  narrow-  I 
gauge  car  weighs  but  one  ton,  and  can  car-  ' 
ry  a  maximum  weight  of  three  tons.  This  ! 
is  a  most  serious  disparity,  and,  if  as  men¬ 
tioned,  must  establish  the  superior  capacity 
of  the  narrow  gauge.  There  is  also  the 
large  saving  in  friction  to  be  considered, 
which  is  considerable,  and  adds  seriously  to 
the  running  expenses.  Regarding  speed. 


the  narrow  gai^,  it  )s  held,  can  compete 
with  the  broad  for  freight  trains,  being  able 
to  run  frem  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  per 
hour.  With  passenger  trains,  however,  they 
admit  that  the  element  of  speed  is  lai^elv 
in  favor  of  the  broad  gauge.  The  narrow 
gauge  has  been  adopted  in  several  j)laoes. 
One  now  in  use  in  the  most  mountainous 
districts  of  that  most  mountainous  eountrv, 
Wales,  is  said  to  display  its  superior  adapt¬ 
ability  on  irregular  sui^aces,  and,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  broad  gauge,  presented  the 
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•difference  in  climbinfr  and  descending;  be¬ 
tween  the  ac‘tive  chamois  and  the  ponder- 
Sius  elephant.  Another,  to  be  five,  hundred 
'long,  is  'tx'in"  constructed  to  connect  the 
•Wtiincs  of  Arizona  with  the  Pacific  coast, 
thifwuwh  a  mountainous  countrj' ;  another  is 
sei-vllip;  as  a  feeder  to  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  in  California ;  and  others  are  con¬ 
templated.  That  a  narrow  "auge  can  be 
run  cheajicr  than  the  broad  one  there  can  be 
little  dispute }  but  we  are  afraid  that  the 
superiority  in  speed  of  the  latter  will  be  a 
serious  bar  to  its  adoption  in  this  countiy. 
People  here  go  in  for  speed.  We  are  a 
rapid  people,  —  always  in  a  hurry.  We 
prefer  the  chance  of  breaking  our  necks  to 
travelling  at  the  ridiculously  slow  snail’s  p^’e 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  per  hour.  Time 
is  money,  and  the  extra  dollar  or  two  in 
railroad  fare  necessitated  on  the  broad  gauge 
will  be  willingly  given,  especially  as  it  is 
mot  at  all  certain  that  the  decreased  ex- 
]iense  of  the  narrow  gauge  would  be  reeog- 
inized  ia  the  schedule  of  fares. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  The  Philadelphia  libraiy  is  the  oldest  in 
Ike  United 

—  A  new  aodical  paper  called  The  Doctor 
has  appeared  in  London.  It  is  to  be  “  taken  ” 
weekly. 

—  There  arc  1017  American  claims  against 
Mexico  now  before  the  American  and  Mexican 
commission  in  Washington. 

The  “  Two  Roses  ”  are  in  full  bloom  in 
London.  The  play  has  been  running  (they  are 
clambering  Roses)  upwards  of  two  hundred 
nights. 

—  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  ns  a  sign  of  the 
times,  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  in  Turkey  to 
tirge  upon  the  Government  the  propriety  of  en- 
folling  Christians  in  the  army  of  the  Sultan. 
Times  of  danger  make  Mohammedan  soldiers 
as  well  as  other  people  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows. 

—  The  Governor  of  Metz  has  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  requesting  the  inhabitants  to  use  exclu¬ 
sively  the  German  language  in  their  relations 
with  tlie  authorities.  Documents  not  written 
in  that  language  will  receive  no  attention.  The 
1‘russians  are  acting  towards  France  as  the  Rus¬ 
sians  do  towards  Poland. 

—  Des  Cloizcaux,  the  ablest  of  French  crys- 
tallographers,  to  whom  the  Royal  Society  have 
just  awarded  their  Rumford  Medal,  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  fact  important  to  geologists,  namely,  that 
felspar  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  heat  cx- 
cceiling  si.x  hundred  centigrade.  It  is  a  fact 
wliich  can  be  proved  by  examining  the  optic 
axis  of  felspar  before  and  after  the  heating. 

—  One  of  the  grandest  fictions  of  the  present 
day  is  the  “  pure  Havana  cigar  ”  which  is  found 
in  the  toliacconist’s.  Some  idea  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  article  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  eleven 
thousand  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
“  weed,”  and  that  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Connecticut. 

—  If  cleanliness  is,  as  some  folk  say,  one  of 
the  arts,  all  that  helps  it  should  be  made  known. 
Doors,  walls,  or  anything  that  is  painted,  may 
be  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  dipped 
in  warm  water,  then  wrung,  and  sprinkled  with 
liuely  powdered  French  chalk.  The  paint  on 
lieing  rubbed  with  this  will  become  quite  clean, 
and  will  be  saved  from  the  destructive  action  of 
soap. 

—  A  Halifax  gentleman  was  sadly  deluded  at 
a  fair  the  other  day.  He  offered  a  young  lady 
ten  dollars  for  a  curl  from  her  head.  His  sur¬ 
prise  may  be  imagined  when  the  young  lady 
p/omptly  cut  it  off  and  gave  it  to  him  with  a 
,,^,'le.  His  further  indignation  may  be  imagined, 
he  learned  that  the  entire  covering  cost 
.  .three  dollars.  Thus  is  trusting  man  ever 
.dc^e.^  Ijy  appearances. 

_ Russian  Government  has  given  orders 

I  to  constnam  a  number  of  railway  carriages  with 
movable  exit's.  These  carriages  will  have  the 
:  .advantage  -W  fitting  the  broad  gauge  of  their 
.  own  rails  as  well  as  the  narrow  one  adopted  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  In  other  words,  while  for- 
•  sign  troops  cannot  be  sent  to  Russia  in  foreign 
.nulway  conveyances,  the  Russians  will  be  able 
vU)  enter  foreign  territory  in  their  own. 

— Professor  Listing  of  Giittingen,  in  ar\  ar- 
•ticlc entertain  optical  phenomena,  explains  why 
iiiirds  aiie  so  often  found  dead  under  telegraph 
•wires,  fa  k:  not,  as  is  popularly  believed,  that 
nhey  were  killed  by  a  passing  current  while 
rperched  on  the  arircs,  but  because,  their  eyes  be¬ 
long  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  they  cannot 
•calculate  their  distance  from  the  wires,  and  are 
•conscfi«ently  killed  by  iying  afminst  them.  It 
ns  to  this  same  fact  —  the  horizontal  plane  — 
nhat  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  edges  of 
rthe  steps  occurs  while  going  down  stairs,  and  of 
•clearly  calculating  the  distance  from  one  to 
ainother. 

—  The  Farisiams  hare  used  balloons  inflated 
with  hot  air  instead  of  gas,  in  order  to  econo- 
nsice  the  supply  of  coaL  The  hot  air  balloon, 
says  a  French  newspaper,  bee  this  advantage 
over  the  gas  balloon,  that  it  ean  remain  in  Uie 


air  without  grounding  for  a  period  proportioned 
to  the  (juantity  of  fuel  It  carries.  The  feasi¬ 
bility  of  canylng  the  hot-air  balloon  about  in  a 
cart  or  any  other  convetftnee  allows  the  aero¬ 
naut  to  seek  out  the  current  of  air  favorable  to 
his  return  in  a  radius  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
leagues  from  the  spot  at  which  he  descended. 
Having,  besides  this,  the  advantage  of  rising 
and  falling  without  losing  any  of  its  ascending 
power,  the  hot-air  balloon  can  seek  in  the  higher 
zones  of  the  atmosphere  a  enrrent  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  currents  likely  to  secure  its  return  to 
a  given  point. 

—  It  is  well  known  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  people  who  cat  earth ;  among 
them  are  some  of  the  natives  of  Java,  who  eat 
a  red  kind  of  earth  as  a  luxury.  This  earth, 
which  is  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch,  has  been 
analyzed  by  a  German  chemist,  who  finds  it 
very  rich  in  iron,  with  a  small  quantity  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda.  Some  tribes  eat  earth  to  stay 
the  pangs  of  hunger  by  filling  their  stomachs, 
and  because  at  times  they  can  get  nothing 
better;  but  the  people  in  Java  eat  their 
earth,  baked  in  thin  cakes,  as  an  agreeable 
variety  in  their  general  diet.  The  cakes,  when 
slightly  moistened,  are  rich  and  unctuous,  and 
the  enjoyment  in  eating  is  supposed  to  consist 
in  the  sensation  produced  by  a  fatty  substance. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  human 
habits. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


New  York  is  infested  by  owls  and  howls. 


Good  Whiter  Motto.  —  Let  the  world  slide ! 


New  Maxim.  —  Man  proposes,  woman  disposes, 
and  time  discloses ! 

O’ersteppiko  the  Modesty  of  Nature. — 
The  works  of  a  clock  always  go  in  cog. 


About  Right.  —  Figaro  describes  the  crest  of 
John  Bull  as  being  St.  George  with  a  drag  on. 


Skakespevrian  motto  for  the  Chinese  soldiery, 
“  Leave  off  your  damnable  faces  and  Pekin.” 


The  Husbahd’s  Favorite  Oath.  —  Dam  my 
stockings!  (N.  B.  —  When  a  farmer,  he  some¬ 
times  says,  “  Dam  my  hoes!  ”) 


Ihvitatioes  to  mush-and-milk  suppers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  with  mush  pleasure  in  Toledo.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  promote  Sunday-school  libraries.  Pre¬ 
cisely  bow  it  is  not  explained. 


Tom.  —  General  Tom  Thumb  and  wife,  at  last 
accounts,  were  in  Madras.  They  are  not  so  small, 
it  seems,  as  they  were,  but  still  the  two  are  hardly 
big  enough,  as  j’et,  to  make  one. 


Humble  Enough.  —  The  long  looked-for  Life 
of  Hugh  Miller,  the  ^logist,  by  Mr.  Bayne,  is 
now  going  through  the  Press  in  London.  It  is 
said  to  be  written  in  a  tone  of  great  Hugh-Miller- 

ty-  _ 

A  BECiGAR  who  asked  for  a  coat  at  a  clergyman’s 
house  in  Meriden  County,  Ohio,  handed  back  one 
slighcly  worn  which  was  offered  him,  saying, 
“  Madam,  I  want  a  coat  that  I  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  wear  in  the  daytime.” 


A  LEGAL  EPIGRAM. 

Two  lawyers,  when  a  knotty  case  was  o’er. 

Shook  hands,  and  were  as  friendly  as  before. 

“  Zounds  1  ”  said  the  client,  “  I  would  fain  know  how 
Yon  can  be  friends,  who  were  such  foes  just  now  ?  ” 
“.Thou  fool!”  said  one,  “we  lawyers,  though  so 
keen. 

Like  shears,  ne’er  cut  ourielves,  but  what ’s  be¬ 
tween.” 


An  eccentric  though  very  excellent  clerg3rman 
of  New  England  gave  notice  at  the  close  of  the 
service  one  Sunday,  that  he  expected  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  the  heathen  during  the  ensuing  week. 
Alarmed  and  sorrow-stricken  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  their  beloved  pastor,  the  members  of  the 
church  gathered  around  him,  and  one  of  the  dea¬ 
cons,  in  great  agitation,  exclaimed,  “  What  shall 
we  do  ?  ”  “0  Brother  C— ,”  said  the  minister 
with  great  apparent  ease,  “  1  don’t  expect  to  go 
out  or  town.” 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  hair-dreising. 


Burnett’s  Cooking  E.xtracts  are  the  best 


Throat  Affections  and  Hoarseness.  —  All 
suffering  from  Irrilation  of  the  Throat  and  Iloaree- 
ness  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  almost  im¬ 
mediate  relief  afforded  by  the  use  of  “  Brown' t 
Bronchial  Trochee."  The  demulcent  ingredients 
allay  pulmonary  irritation ;  and,  after  public  speak¬ 
ing  or  singing,  when  the  throat  is  wearied  and 
weakened  by  too  much  exercise,  their  use  will 
give  renewed  strength  to  the  vocal  organs. 


Tourists  will  find  the  American  House,  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  best  point  from  which  to  visit  neighboring 
places  of  interest.  Caf^,  billiards,  passenger  ele¬ 
vator,  suites  of  rooms,  baths,  &c. 


Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  I  have  had  a  Grover 
&  Baker  Sewing  Machine,  and  it  has  been  a  faith¬ 
ful  companion  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  was 
the  first  Sewing  Machine  in  this  county,  and  to  the 
present  time  it  has  done  its  work  to  perfection. 
We  now  have  the  Singer,  Florence,  and  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  around  us,  but  they  are  no  comparison  to 
our  Grover  &  Baker. 

Mrs.  H.  0.  WILSON, 

SlatingtoD,  Pa. 

Put  not  tour  Trust  in  what  others  say;  but 
try  for  yourself  and  see  if  White  Pine  Compound  is 
not  the  article  you  need  when  troubled  with  a 
Cold,  Cough,  Weak  Lungs,  or  Kidney  Troubles. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S 

Late  Publications. 


GOLD  Aim  NAME. 

lly  MA0AMK  8(ipiiiK  M.vrik  inv.viiTZ.  TmtiMuttNl 
froth  tllp  8vro<iii*li  by  Mis.**  Sp.lm.v  Uoug  atiil  Miss 
MaHik  A.  Khows.  Hvo.  Tapor,  $  Cloth, 

**  Tills  Ih  a  ]M)worhil  bo<»k;  In  plot  ami  styU*  H  U  «*«|ii:illy 
poiKl.  lU  moral:*  ~  It  may  Uo  consblurtsl  to  Imvu  kov* 
oral  —  an* imuxocptlonabU*;  one thoiiKtit  Is iNiiiitithI,— that 
neither  (toM  nor  Samf  can  Hatlsf^*  ami  InHIi  may  jimve 
the  curM*of  those  who  mn'klhem/’ —  ChnAtian  UtamfuFttt 
CtHrinnatu 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 

Ily  Madams  Sui-iiik  MaIiik  Soiiwaktz.  TniilKlittnl 
fn.m  the  .Swwllsh  by  JIiss  .Sklma  Buan  and  Mis.t 
Mauik  A.  Brown.  Svo.  r.npcr,  3  l.W;  Clotb,  $I..VI. 
“  TliU  title  would  make  one  eunpose  titot  It  was  n  iKKik 
devoted  to  coliltnoll  selimile  and  ac.'uleiniee.  Instead  of 
that  it  is  a  romance  ot  the  verj-  hiithest  class;  one  of  the 
bt‘st  historical  novels  of  the  aae.  The  plot  U  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  characters  lifelike  and  Interesting,  the  wlnde 
leiidinir  to  scenes  eveiywherefasclnittlnpand  Instructive.’’ 
—  Albani/  Erening  Post. 


GUILT  AND  INNOCENCE 

By  Madamf.  Sui-niG  Mahik  Scuwartz.  Tmnslatcd 
from  the  riwi'dlsh  by  Miss  .Selma  Bono  and  Miss 
Marie  .V.  Brown.  Hvo.  Paper,  S  I.OO  ;  I'lotli,  $  I..VI. 

“  Madame  .Seliwartz  Is  a  writer  of  much  sreater  literary 
merit  than  Miss  Miihlbach,  whose  works  have  lieenso 
widely  circiilateil  In  this  conntry,  and  her  prishictlons 
cannot  fall  to  meet  with  at  least  eniial  success.”  —  Sea 
lurk  Allaa. 


HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

with  Notes  of  Personal  Observations  and  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Diplomacy  under  DIftIcuIties.  By  Charles 
.V.  Wa.shbi’rn,  Cummissionersnd  Minister  Kesideiitof 
the  I'nitod  .states  at  Asuncion,  from  1861  to  1H6H.  In 
two  volumes.  Octavo.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Kngraalnifs.  1 7A0. 

”  .V  History  stranxer  than  many  arorks  of  fletion,  alMitiiKl- 
inx  In  incidents  of  devotisl  licnilsm  and  fearful  cruelty:  a 
varietl  itage  of  the  account  of  human  life  axxrexated' in  a 
nation  the  like  of  which  may  nowhere  else  lie  found.”  — 
Chicago  Poet, 

THE  DUEL  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND 
GERMANY. 

With  Its  Lesson  to  Civilization.  Lecture  by  HoN. 
Charles  Svmser.  Cmwni  Svo.  PaiH-r,  .W  cents. 

Tills  (hmons  lecture,  delivered  all  over  the  eountiy.  Is 
here  published  In  a  durable  and  handspme  style  tor  pre¬ 
sentation. 


WHY  AND  HOW 

The  Chhiesc  emiimite,  and  the  Means  they  adopt 
for  the  Purpose  of  reachlnt;  .Vmeric:i.  By  Col.  Rus¬ 
sell  H.  Conwell.  12mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  3I..VI. 

”  Notlilnx  Is  avantlnx  In  Mr.  Conavell's  Issik  for  a  clear 
nppri'hension  of  every  featiiiv  of  his  siiIiJitI.  He  exphihis 
the  entire  system  of  contracts,  and  tollows  the  einixnint 
from  his  nathe  rice-ttelds  to  the  [iriest,  to  the  local  elder, 
to  the  Honx  Konx  lioardinx-hoiises,  past  the  serutlnv  of 
the  American  Govemmenl  .Vxeiit,  Into  the  stwrnge,  'and 
across  the  Paclflc.” —  Chrinian  l  iiion. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPARD,  &  DILLINC.HAM,  New  York. 


for  years.  I’rlce,  :iu  cents.  Sent  post]>aid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Alldress  W.  L.  H.VYDEN,  I'NI  Tmnont  Stn-et, 
Boston.  N.  B.  fiiiitarists,  send  fur  catnloxues. 


^RTHUK’S 


Q.REAT  JJYPNOTIC. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MEDICAL  DISCOYEKY 
OF  THE  A(1E. 

The  otilii  artificial  prodaeer  ef  Sataral  .Steep  knoau  to 
Meilirat  flrie$tce. 

.Vs  an  allerialur  af  pain,  no  matter  frian  what  causes 
priNhieed,  it  it  jaerlett. 

For  allayinx  mnilal  anil  neiroiia  ercitementt,  it  pos- 
sessi's  the  ailvantaxe  over  nil  other  opiates  and  sedatives 
of  caiisinx  no  sulMuijiuiit  til  effects  or  deranxcmeiit  of  the 
system. 

Preimreil  and  sold  by  .Vrtiiur  &  Co.,  *7  Park  Row, 
New  York.  For  sale  by  Druxxlsts.  Price,  $  1.(16. 


MY  STUDY  WINDOWS. 


By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL., 

Ivol.  12mo.  Uniform  with ’’ .Vmons  my  Books.”  SJ.oo. 


coiffXKisr'rs..'  ’ 

My  Ganfon  Acniiaintanre.  ■”  ■ 

A  Good  Word  for  Wlntor. 

On  a  Certain  Condeacenslon  In  FnreiRnera, 

A  Great  Pnblie  Character  <Hon.  Juslah  qulmiy). 
Carlyle.  , 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Life  and  ficttera  of  Jaiiiea  Gates  Perclval. 
Thorean.  •. 

swlnbnme’a  Trairediea.  .  • 

Chancer. 

Library  of  Old  Atltliors, 

Kineraoii  the  Lecturer. 

Poi»c. 


This  new  Volume  of  Essays  appears  In  resismsc  to  a  de¬ 
mand  ereaUsl  by  the  remarkable  favor  with  which  Mr. 
Lowell’s  recent  volume,  ”  .Vinonx  iny  Books,”  has  ix-en 
received  both  In  this  eountiy  and  In  Eiinipi-.  It  has 
xreater  variety  and  will  commend  Itself  to  a  larxe  elrcle 
of  readers,  while  It  piswesses  In  eininl  dexree  the  ample 
scholarship  and  the  iimisnal  vixor  and  felicities  of  thonxht 
and  style  which  secureil  so  hospitable  a  welcome  to  his 
previous  book. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMKS  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BoHtmi. 
Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgiioil,  A  Co, 


lYlyilVTEL  BROIVZES^, 

STATUETTES,  VASES, 


Card  Receivers, 


BIRDS,  ANIMALS,  GROUPS, 

IN  REAL  BRONZE, 

AT 

PALMER,  BAGHELDERS,  &  CO.'S, 

162  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

In  onler  to  close  out  Winter  .Stock,  and  I'limish  em¬ 
ployment  for  our  large  force  of  operatives  dnrhix  the  dull 
si'iLsoii,  we  sliall  offer,  until  March,  siKclnl  liargains  in 
our  Custom  Department. 

i  ianiieiits  made  to  order  in  the  verv  iiest  manner  from 
The  iHfst  AVlntcr  Tricots  iiiiimrti'd,  of  the 
manufacture  of  YVlesc  Urotiiers,  In  Wer- 
den,  PruHsia. 

Coat,  S:I6;  Tnmsers,  $13;  Walsteoiit,  $7. 
Itockhacker’H  best  AVIiiter  Tricots, 

Coat,  $27;  'I'roiisi'rs,  $  12;  Walsiciuit,  $6. 

The  ffnest  <nialltieH  of  KnicHsli  and  Frenrii 
Worsteil  Diaifniial  CoatlUKS, 

('oal,$;iO;  Trousers  *  PI;  WalstciKit.  $7. 

YVest  of  KnKlaiid  trebled  mllle<l  Melton,  of 
the  iiianufatriiirt!  of  Isaac  Carr,  Bath,  Kiik. 
Dvereoat,  (Nsit,  $;iU;  'I'noisers,  $  1:1;  Waisle*tal,  !i7. 
Flue  heavy  black  Doeskin,  made  by  Peltzor  & 
Mon,  ill  Vervlers,  Beliciuiii, 

Trousers,  $  III. 

Tlie  best  KnKlisli  YVinter  Fancy  Cassimeres, 
I'niiisers,  $  III  and  $  12. 

BiikHsIi  and  Kcotch  AViiiter  Mixed  NnitinKs, 
Coat,  $24;  Trousers,  $  111;  Waistcoat,  $6. 
itniert  aliraijt  exerntnt  prompHu  irilliiii  Hie  lime  tperi- 
fieil,  and  entire  satisfaction  giiarantis'd  to  the  purchaser. 
Termt  Cath.  ihie  Price  Oiilp. 
MACULLAB,  YYTLLIAMS,  &  PARKKK,  • 
'400  YVashinxton  Ntreet,  Boston. 


"A  ^fASTERPIECE  OF  POETICAL 
TRANSLATION." 


GOETHE’S  FAUST. 


'X''runslated  into  Slngllsh.  "yerse 


By  BAYARD  TAYLOR 

Viiifunn  with  Lonufellow’s  Dante  and  Bryant’s 
Homer, 


1  vol.  Imiierlal  octavo.  B  5.00. 


”  )lr.  Taylor  has  many,  and  some  peculiar,  ailvnntaxes 
for  the  great  and  really  difficult  work  winch  has  employed 
his  best  gifts,  at  happy  Intervals,  during  the  past  ten  years. 
He  Is  a  |Miet ;  and  only  poets  are  lilted,  liy  xenliis  and  opu¬ 
lence  ofp<M'tleal  diction,  for  the  task  of  rendering  pisdry 
from  one  tongue  Into  another.  He  isalsonseholarof  high, 
if  not  the  highest,  rank  in  both  Languages, —the  Englisli 
and  the  (iennan.  Though  the  foniier  is  bis  native  longue, 
he  Is  scarcely  less  f.imlliar  with  the  latter  both  as  a  w  rit* 
ten  and  simkeii  language;  and  — what  is  greatly  to  Ills 
lirotlt  as  a  translator— he  knows  tile  hangiiage  In  its  po|i* 
iilar  iiliomt,  as  Iiennl  in  the  street,  the  market-place,  and 
the  social  circle,  not  less  thoroughly  than  In  the  sehidastic 
fonns  of  (iermaii  as  found  in  printed  IsMiks.  .Vdd  to  all 
this,  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  that  rare  moral  niiulity,  llteniiy 
cmisclentiousiiess;  and  to  tills,  that  he  Iia.s  the  di'cpest 
admiration  and  love  of  his  author,  and  aeconlingly  has 
wniiight  at  Ills  great  task  run  amore  and  with  quick  syni- 
joithy  and  Insiglit,— and  It  Is  .-asy  to  see  why  the  transla¬ 
tor  deseiyed,  and  wa.s  Ilkelj'  to  command,  success . 

We  can  commend  the  whole  ns  a  successful  p<-rform;inee 
of  a  difficult  endeavor  well  worthy  of  the  time  and  talent 
and  lalsir  which  the  translator  has  employial  upon  It.  To 
the  merely  English  render  of  poetry.  It  Is  as  If  Mr,  Taylor 
had  given  him  a  new  and  lieaiillful  and  singularly  power- 
ftil  poem  in  his  own  vemnciilar;  while  to  the  scholar  in 
both  I.Mlgiinges  It  is  a  rare  and  valiiublc  work  of  literature 
and  art,  which,  hi  many  ways,  uffords  delight.”— JuliK 
(i.  SAXE,  in  Athanp  Junrnut. 


”  1'he  great  merit  of  this  translation  over  all  others  Is  ils 
vitality.  It  pnsliiees  the  effect  of  the  original  on  those 
readers  who  have  patiently  worked  out  the  original  for 
themsolvos.  No  other  wrlttf  has  siicceedi'd  In  giving  so 
complete  and  graphic  a  transcript.  The  words  seem  to 
leap  from  (ierman  into  English  with  a  magnetic  power. 
Tile  iiimttrrahle  passion  of  tlie  .Spiiining-wlieel  Soitg  conies 
welling  up  with  all  the  force  and  Are  which  (ioethe’s  ge¬ 
nius  threw  into  It.  The  (!lloral  Song  at  Easter  Morning 
is  alive  with  mehsle.  The  profound  sadness  and  mlseiy 
of  the  scene  In  the  Dungeon  is  renderisl  with  the  depth 
and  intense  passlonwhich  mark  the  power  of  the  .aiithnf.” 
—  Potion  Tranacripl. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  iirice  by  the  I’ubllshers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgo(sI,  A  Co, 


i'EBRUARt  l8, 1871.] 


EVEtlif  SATURDAY. 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO.  |  p  |_  q  N  C  E 


HAVK  MADE 


Large  Additions 


TO  ALL  THE  DEPARTMESTH  IN  THEIK 


RETAIL  STORE, 


I*ESM’ESOT 

SEWING  MACHINE 

It  has  taken  the  highest  Premiums  at  every  prumlnent 
Fair  where  shown,  in  the  ^rar 

lQ*ZO, 

ovpr  ovorv  flrxt-claiw  machine  In  the  innrkel. 

S^AGENCIKM:  505  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  and  In  all  principal  cities  and  towns. 


Offering  Greater  Inducements  BUILDING  PAPER 


THAN  EVER  TO  PURCHASERS, 


IN  OUUEU  TO  CLOSE  THEIR  PRESENT  STOCK. 


PLEASE  CALL  AND  EXAMINE. 

BROASWAT, 

4th  Avenue,  9th  and  10th  Streets, 

_ NEWJVORK^ _ 

SOUTH  M  AYD’S 

Broken  Candy. 

Dealers  In  and  Consumers  of  Confectionery 

are  liifermed  that  we  neither  manufacture  niir  sell  any 
pxala  hut  those  of  the  VERY  REST  QI  ALITY,  and 
whlehare  WARRANTED  PI  RE. 

Wholesale  and  retail,  1(W  Trenioiit  .Street,  Itoston. 

EDCIinU  OlllllA  Crockery  and  Glass 
rnClVun  wtilllni  Ware,  Poreelaln.de- 
Terre,  Enainelletl  Toilet  Ware,  Cuspatlores, 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
•Study  I.amps,  and  other  iisehil  and  omiimental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

1),  B.  STEDMAN  &  CO., 

124,  120,  &  128  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CMckering  &  Sons’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES! 

Triumphant  over  allthe  Worldl 


H.VVE  RECEIVED 

74  First  Freminms, 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

IN  THE 

United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 


354  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


BKlCaGS  Sc  BRO.^S 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalosue 

OF  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

AND  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 

roR  1871, 

Is  how  ready  for  mailing.  It  Is  prlntetl  on  elegant  woe 
tiiiletl  paper,  and  IllI  sthatkd  with  nearly 
FIVE  HTJKDBED  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINGS, 
.\ntl  Two  flnt'Iv  oxccutotl  Colorki»  Vt\Tr,St  —  *perimfnn 
!orrr^/of  which  wen*  grown  by  ottrs^Ire*  the  paet  Acnwin 
t'nmi  our  own  /Stork  qf  iSreth.  -Vll  the  itmwings  ami  Kn« 
gnivingjt  were  executetl  by  Artists  of  arknotrlrdyed  tatte 
athi  ability^  who  have  niaife  the  subject  of  Floral  ami  Veg¬ 
etable  representations  a  $perial  branch  of  thHr  business 
for  the  laxteiyhtfm  yrant.  In  the  originaiityt  fj-ecution, 
ami  f.rtent  of  the  Kngra%ings  It  Is  ttuNkr  ami  eminently 
nuftevior  Xo  any  other  ('atalogue  or  **  Floral  Uukle*' ex¬ 
tant. 

The  (’atalogue  consists  of  more  than  One  Hundred 
rages,  ami  will  be  sent  Fret  to  all  wh<»  onlenil  .'(eetls  tVom 
us  by  mail  the  last  season;  To  others,  for  Fifteen  Cents 
iK‘r  copy,  which  is  not  the  ralue  of  the  Colgrku  1*l.vtrs. 
Weosstf/y  our  ftiemlsthat  the  induremente  we  offer  to 
purchawrs  of  SihkIs,  as  to  quality  ami  extent  of  Stock. 
ilinrounU  and  premiums,  are  un»Hrpa$*ed.  I'louse  send 


OVB  COLORED  CHROMO  FOB  1871 
Is  now  readv  to  semi  out.  The  (!hromo  represents  Forty- 
Two  Varieties  of  the  most  showj*  and  iiopular  Fbiwers,  of 
natural  size  and  color.  It  Is  ueslmetl  to  l>e  the  Hrst 
I*LATK  OK  Flowers  ever  Issued.  Size  I9x‘24  inches.  The 
retail  value  Is  at  least  Two  Dollars;  we  shall,  however, 
furnish  it  to  customers  at  75  cents  |>er  copy,  and  offer  it  as 
a  Premium  upon  orders  for  Seeils.  See  Catalogue.  Addri'ss 
BRIGGS  &  BROTHER,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


1826  1870 

Oldeat  and  beat  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Oet  genuine. 


Try  HYGEIA  fw^heBloo^^WbyDrug- 


or  THREE  (JRADES. 

sheathing  board, 

fur  uiit.ldr  of  studding,  under  Clapboards.  A  nim-con- 
ductur  of  cold,  hrat,  and  dampness. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING  BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster;  makes 
a  smooth,  substantial  wall,  at  less  than  half  the  usual 
cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

made  entirely  of  Wool  Kelt,  ii  cheap  and  perfect  article, 
.Siimples  and  circulars  sent  free  by 

ROCK  RIVKR  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE,  a  &  24  Frankfort  .St.,  N.  Y. 

s  !i  i}“SjlTli  Si  Sl'OT 

TO  THE  TVOUK^O  CLASS.“Wo  aro  now  prepared  to 
fhmbh  all  cla*»es  with  conitaat  employment  at  home.the 
whole  of  the  time  or  Ibr  the  spore  moments.  BusincM  new, 
light  and  profitable.  Persons  ofdther  tez  easUy  earn  from 
fiOc.  to  $5  iKr  eveniDftand  a  proportional  eum  by  devoting 
their  wholo  time  totnebusincM.  BoysandgirUeatn  nearly 
as  nDchaamcn.  Thatalt  whosce  this  notke  may  send  their 
cddrei^  and  test  the  businf^,  wc  make  this  onparaUeled 
oflbrt  Tosuehasare  not  wcllsatirfled.wc  will  send  fil  to  pay 
for  the  trouhleof  writing.  Fall  parttcnlars,  a  valuable  aom- 

5  1e  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a  copy  of  Tht 
*roplc*»  Literary  Companion—  'one  of  the  lar^st  and 
^t  family  newspapers  pnblishcd^oll  sent  fntoy  mail. 
Jteadcr,  i^ou  want  prTman*'nt,  p-ofltahlc  work,  addreia 
Z,  C.  AtXCir  H  CCkt  Acocsta,  Maine. 

TS  TO  $10  PER  DAY. 

who  cngajro  in  our  new  buainesa  make  from  So  to 
■10  per  day  In  their  own  localitiea.  Full  Kirtica- 
lara  and  inetructioua  sent  free  by  mail.  Those  la 
need  of  permanent,  prolitabln  work,  should  address 
at  once.  Okoros  Stirso!!  &  Co..  Portland,  Maine. 

wwtANTED- AGENTS.  (•20  per  day)  to 
■  ■  sell  the  celebrated  HO.ME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
HH  (machine.  Has  the  imder-fftd,  makes  the 
■  I  “  loft-ilileh"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  \fi  fully 
■  11  Kemud.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
■  ■  Machine  In  the  market.  Address  JOttNSON, 
■  ■  CLARK,  &  CO.,  Boeton,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
■  ■  l‘a..  Chicago,  111.,  or  8t.  Louis.  Mo. _ 


ICHABOD  CRANE  ADD  K.kTRINA  VAN  TASSEL. 
A  Groap  of  Statuary  by  John  Bocen. 
Price,  SIS. 

This  and  other  groups  will  be  delivered  at  any  railroad 
station  in  the  United  States,  Bee  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

ly*  Send  for  HInstrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

ROGERS’S  JR0UP8. 

WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

219  Wanhing^ton  Street, 
are  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  fbmous  statuettes. 


Ithea-nectar 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PUKE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  GO., 

r.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  TUea-Xeetar  Circular. 

rWYSW^WSWt  Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and 
I  Vi  I  ai  il  I  Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 

luilllL'iafl  STAFFORD  51'F’G  Co., 

liiaSakASB  ^  Fulton  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


BS!PSSyi?D?iTMPR4!!Pdfi,Ph|^  Reduction  of  Prices 


Sullivan.  Tlie  complete  aeries,  nn.vbridged,  with  It.-ilian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest  paper,  Large 
8vo,  In  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  In  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  Dec.  15.  LA  S0MN.V3IBC- 
ready).  LA. 

“  15.  FIDELIO.  Jan.  1.  JIARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Music-sellers 
and  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

BOOSEY'  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

K  rkThTh  agents  wanted.  MALE  AND 

FEJIALE.  Business  entirely  new,  light, 
and  deslrahle.  Pays  ftum  $10  to  $25  per  day.  Can  Is? 
done  at  home  or  travsllliig,  and  without  capital.  Particu¬ 
lars  and  .Mammoth  Circulars /rre,  .Vddress  S.  R.  SHAW, 
7.17  Bnndway,  Now  York. 

riTCANYBOOK!  SAMPLES  CDCC  |  I 

n  I  O  Send  two  stamps  for  postage.  The  rllbb  •  . 
.\I).IUST.\BLF^  BOOK  COVER,  ftw  School  and  Library 
iKXiks.  Neat,  clieap,  self-sealing,  .\ddress 

P.  VAf«  EVEREN,  191  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

VAGABOND^MENTUREa 

Bt  RALPH  KEELER. 


1  vol.  ...  lOmo.  .  .  •  ■  1.50. 


"  .Mr.  Keeler’s  mtventuies  possess  nil  the  charm  which  a 
racy  style,  an  engaging  frankness,  an  iiimsiial  variety  of 
scene  and  Incident,  can  confer  upon  them.  The  first  two 
sections  of  the  Imok  present  what  is  truly  the  romantic 
side  of  our  American  life  and  character,  and  contain  abun¬ 
dant  hints  to  the  well-meaning  liiit  not  veiy  successful 
class  of  writers  who  are  busied  In  the  endeavor  to  enrich 
oiir  literature  by  a  distinctly  native  type  of  fiction.  My  the 
general  reader  this  little  volume  will  be  taken  up  with 
pleasure  and  laid  aside  with  n’gret.  Its  strokes  of  humor 
are  frequent  enough  to  commend  It  as  an  amusing  com¬ 
panion,  and  Its  pathos,  always  simple  and  unattected,  will 
exert  a  no  less  plea.sant  and  possibly  more  enduring  influ¬ 
ence.”  —  A'eic  I'ort  Tima, 


exert  a  no  less  piea.sant  and  possibly  more  enduring  influ¬ 
ence.”  —  A'eic  I'ort  Tima, 

”  The  book  Is  unique  in  character  and  manner.  The 
pleasing  simplicity  of  the  author’s  style  is  one  of  Its 
greatest  tiiarnu,  giving  a  zest  to  the  narrative  which  la  in 
Itself  a  most  remarkalile  one.  The  atoiy  of  the  boy’s  pen¬ 
niless  journeys  is  not  new,  liut  it  acquires  a  new  interest 
from  Its  manner  of  telling.  What  would  be  commonplace 
in  other  wonls  is  here  vivid  and  novel,  wonderful  atal  plc- 
tiircsque.  The  life  on  the  ’  Floating  Palace  ’  la  a  new 
theme,  and  one  wiilch  is  Interesting  In  all  Its  features, 
while  the  economical  tour  of  Europe  Is  a  talc  which  ex- 
eltes  our  aitmlratlon  If  not  our  desite  of  emulation.  It  is 
dinicult  to  Imagine  a  IHU  so  full  of  adventure  followed  In 
the  midst  of  our  prosaic  soeiety.  We  can  flrree  our  minds 
to  believe  In  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  Swiss  Family  Robin¬ 
son;  and  who  has  not  lielleved  In  them  without  exerting 
an}-  mental  pressure  ?  But  here  Is  the  stoiy  of  a  boy  ship¬ 
wrecked,  not  on  the  conventional  desert  Island,  nut  on 
the  broad,  civlllzetl  .Vmerienn  continent,  which  is  as  fUll 
of  Btiventure  and  of  Iiair-brearlth  escapes  as  any  tale  of 
the  seas  or  the  jungles.  Indeed,  It  merits  a  place  along¬ 
side  these  lubrications,  as  of  similar  thungh  dllTcrent  in¬ 
terest.”  —  Sotloti  Pott, 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

•  300,000  In  Gold  Drawn  everr  17  Daya. 
Prizes  cashed  and  Information  flimished.  The  highest  1 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Hold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Bankers, 
_ No.  16  IVall  Street,  New  York. 

SEND  STAMP  fbr  Catalogne  of  Cliromoa  and 
SncravlnKt  to  L.  A.  KLLIO'T,  Boaton. 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

.'tend  for  onr  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  wUl 
accompany  It  containing  fUll  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  &  33  VE.SEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  .164.1.  New  York, 

CHBOMOS,  STEREOSCOPES, 

Views,  Frames  and  Albiuna  imported  and  mann- 
fiictnred  by  E.  H.  &  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  691 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  JletropoUtan  Hotel. 

$  130  I  Month  !  Employneit  I  Iitn  hdifemeots ! 

A  Premium  HOR.SE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 

IVe  ilestre  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  vears, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $  20.U0  .'ihuttic  Sewing  llachinn.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  Is  the  l)est  low- 
prleed.  lleense<l  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
DER.SON  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  .Mo. 

■.■•TEN  TO  THE  mOCKINO  BIRD! 

The  Prairie  Whistle  and  Animal  Imitator 
can  1)0  use<l  by  a  child.  It  is  ma<le  to  imitate  the  song 
of  every  bird,  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  the  bray  of  an  ass.  the 
grunt  of  a  hog.  Beasts,  binis,  .ind  snakes'  are  enchanted 
and  entrappeil  hy  it.  Is  useil  by  Dan  Brvant,  Charley 
IVhIte,  and  all  the  minstrels  and  warlders.  Ventriloquism 
can  1)C  learned  in  three  days  Uy  its  aid.  Sent  anywhere 
tiis)n  receipt  of  10  ots,  i  3  (hr  '25  ots, ;  7  for  .10  ots. ;  l.*>  for  7.1. 
Adtlress,  f,  W,  VALE>"riNE,  Box  372  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

LAWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES 

AmonR  the  Ice-Cnttera,  Glaaa-Makera,  Coal- 
Minera,  Iron-Men,  and  .ship-BuUdera. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Ivol,  V2mo,  Copiously  Illastratcd.  fUV). 


"  The  l)nnk,  aside  from  its  interest  as  a  romance,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  not  readily  acces¬ 
sible  elsewhen',  and  is,  moreover,  written  in  an  attractive 
style  and  handsomely  iRustnted.”  —  Detroit  Pott. 

”  A  very  succossftil  attempt  to  convey  tnstraetton  in 
several  or  the  practical  arts  In  a  pleasing  guise.  ‘  Law¬ 
rence,’  tlie  •  hero,’  is  taken  to  the  uond-side,  where  he 
learns  to  swim,  and  gathers  useful  inlormation  concerning 
the  perils  of  this  manly  art,  how  to  avoid  them,  how  to 
rescue  and  resuscitate  the  drowning,  etc. ;  then  to  the 
loe.<iutters  and  their  Interesting  opt'ratlons  in  cutting  and 
harvesting  their  cold  crop ;  next  to  the  glass-makers, 
where  he  lingers  amidst  the  curious  and  wonderful  things 
connected  with  the  whole  process  of  glass  manulUctore; 
coal  mines  and  mining,  iron  mines  and  flimaci's,  and  lastly, 
ship  building,  rigging,  and  launching.  In  turn  engage  the 
constantly  growing  delight  and  wondenni-nt  of  our  youth¬ 
ful  hero.  1  he  conceit  Is  a  pleasant  one,  and  veri-  delight¬ 
fully  employed.  Here  is  a  hook  tUll  of  inteiestiiig  situa¬ 
tions  and  descriptions,  and  calcnlati'd  to  stimulate  a 
curiosity  that  exists  in  almost  eveiy  healthfully  consti¬ 
tuted  hi')}',  aisl  to  lead  him  to  a  love  of  the  more  practical 
pursuits,  a  thing  to  he  i'ncoiirage<l  in  this  day  when  the 
tendency  Is  to  rush  into  the  profi'sslonal  and  delicate  arts 
of  the  desk  and  counter.  Dur  boys  should  by  all  nu'an.s 
have  access  to  tills  good  book.”  —  Sunday  School  Tima. 

*,*  For  sale  hy  all  Kooksellers.  Sent,  p<iet-p.lid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

laatc  Tlcknur  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osguotl,  &  Co. 

“A  TALE  OF  SIN." 

SEND  35  cents  for  a  copy  of  this  new  and  entertainine 
sttoiy  of  English  Life. 

L.  R.  HAMERSLY  &  CO.,  Pablishen,  Phila. 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  1871. 


PBOE.  DeMILLE,  U.tHOLIXE  CHESEBEO,  H.inRIET  pRK-' 
coTT  Srorroap.  an<l  other  popular  .\nieriean  writ¬ 
ers,  will  contribute  8ERIAL  8TUR1K.S. 

J.  W.  Deforest  began  in  the  January  number  an  ex- 
CM'ilinglv  Inti-n'sting  Serial  Stoiy  ehtltleil  “  KATE 
BEAUMONT.” 

Hesrt  James,  Jb.—”  BOGER’N  LITTLE  GIRL,’' 
a  .'(t'rial  Stoiy,  to  begin  in  an  early  number. 

Jons  Hat— “CASTILIAN  DAYS,”  a  series  of  bril¬ 
liant  articles,  giving  his  observatio:)s  daring  his  lata 
residence  in  .Spain. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Baker,  author  of  ’’Inside”  and  ’’Tin- 
New  Tlmotly;”— Papers  on  “LIFE  IN  THK 

southwest.” 

Db.  Henbt  ■»'.  Williams,  the  distinguishnl  Oeiilist  — A 
series  of  papers  on  “  THE  CARE  OF  THE 
EYE.” 

Professor  .Voassiz— Several  popular  scientific  articles 
on  his  reci'M  ol>servatlons  In  BERKSHIRE  AND 
THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINIS. 

John'  Fiske  —  .V  series  of  interesting  papers  im 

••FABLES  AND  SUFEB.STITIONS.”  —  of 
which  the  first  on  '’The  OrigiiLs  of  Folk-L4*te,”  ai>- 
peared  in  the  Februao'  number. 

B’.  D.  Howells  — in  a  serial  form,  some  studies  of 
AMERICAN  CHARACTER  ami  PLACE.S. 

J.IMES  T.  Fields  —  Reminiscences  of  dislinguishni  .\ii- 
thors^Vmerlean  and  Foroign,  under  the  title  of  “OUR 
WHISPERING  GALLERY.”  B.gun  in  tlie 
January-  nuiiils-r  with  Thackeray  ;  continued  in  Feb- 
roar}-  number  with  Uaw  thoexe. 

11.  M'.  Loxofellow,  W.  C.  Bbtaxt,  Johx  C.  IViiittiek, 
J.  K.  Lowell,  O.  W.  Holmes,  T.  W.  Hiooin.sox, 
Bayard  Taylor,  T.  B.  Aldkich,  Kalph  Kekleii, 
Mrs.  Stowr,  JIrs.  Helen  Hcnt,  Mrs.  Tiiaxtek, 
Miss  Phelps,  aixl  other  distinguished  American  a  rit- 
ers,  will  contribute  regularly. 

Several  populab  Foreiun  Avihors  will  furnish  ar¬ 
ticles. 

TERMS.  —  Single  mimher,  .15  cents.  $  4.00  a  year  in 

advance;  2  copies,  $7.U(I:  5  copies,  $16.11);  ID  copies. 

$30.01),  and  $3.00  for  each  additional  copy. 


“The  Best  .lovenile  Maxazine  ever  Puh— 
liahed  In  any  Land  or  LanKuase.”— POi/mfr/- 
phia  Preu. 


1871  Our  Young  Frfks.  1871 

J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE  AND  LUDY  LAROOM,. 

Editors! 


The  leading  SERIAL  STORY  is 

JACK  HAZARD  ARD  HIS  FORTUHES. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

SHORT  STORIES  by  JIrs.  Harriet  Kekciier 
.Stowe,  Elizabeth  Stpart  Phklps,  Mrs.  .1.  .M. 
Diaz,  C.  .V.  Stephens,  JIks.  J.yne  G.  Ai.stin,  ai»l 
others. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS  on  the  Womlers  of  tlK* 
World,  bv  Al-«iV.sTi'8  Hul.mes,  the  author  of  “  Strtn 
little  Sinters,"  etc. 

NATTRAL  HISTORY  SKETCHES,  Int-lii.liug 
stories  of  Bears,  Panthers,  Sharks,  and  other  aninvils. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  pop¬ 
ularly  treated  and  attractively  illustrated. 

SKETCHES  OF  TR.4VEL  AND  ADVEN¬ 
TURE. 


DIALOGUES,  ACTING  CHARADES,  P,\N. 
TOMIMES,  OPERAS,  MUSIC  FOR  PAR¬ 
LOR  AND  SCHOOLS. 

OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS  have  a  deiiart- 
ment,  in  which  will  appear  the  best  short  storii-s, 
sketches,  and  poems  sent  to  the  tslitors  hy  the  youth¬ 
ful  readers  of  (JVK  I'ol  Nu  Folks. 


OUR  LE’TTER  BOX  Is  a  highly  attractive  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Maoazine,  in  which  the  editors  answer 
inquiries  lYom  their  renders,  give  them  siu-Ii  coiinsrl' 
or  encouragement  as  seems  n.'fsi.sl,  ami  talk  familini-t) 
with  them  on  Interesting  llteraiy,  scientific,  s«  iM'_ 
moral,  and  miscellaneous  topics. 


PRIZES  will  be  nflUred  during  the  year  for  special  ex¬ 
cellence  in  answering  such  questions  as  may  lie  pn- 
posed,  or  for  such  origiiMl  exercises  as  ns|iilro  dili¬ 
gence.  im-ntal  agility,  skill  in  combination  or  atutivsis. . 
or  nice  moral  perceptloiLs. 

TERMS.  —  .Single  copies,  -20  cents.  $2.00  a  rear,  iiri 
ativance.  .Vn  extra  copy  for  Five  .Snhscriptioas.  OfR; 
Y'oi-no  Folks  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  $.1.00. 

CLUB  RATES  of  James  R  Osxnotf 
4t  4;o.  Perlodlcala.- .Vtlastic  .Monthly  ami  (»i  g 
YofNO  Folks,  $.1.00  a  y>-ar;  .Vtlantic  -Monthly  and 
Evert  S.tTt  RDAT.  $s.00;  .Vtlantic  JIonthly,  Gvk 
Yoinu  Folks,  ami  Evert  .'I.vtirdat,  SO.iKl;  Gn: 
Yocnc.  Folks  ami  Evert  .Sati  eday,  $6.00;  Atlantic 
JIonthlt,  Gvk  Yovnij  Folks,  and  Noktii  AxEUic.Ui 
Kkvikw,$10JM;  all  lour  Pcritslicals,  $14.00. 


JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishen,. 

Late  TIckmir  A  Fields,  ami  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 

124  Tremont  SLy  Bostony  Masg.  j. 


IbO 


EVERY  SaVI^RHAY. 


I  Eebuuauv  18,  1871. 


F.  SCHLEIFER  &  Co.’S  . 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY 


nOOUEY’C 

^  Powder  v 

TRY  IT,$0LD  BY  QKOCERS. 


365  Sl  367  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Best  Quality  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

OOODS  SENT  PER  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 


Proof  of  their  Superiority. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Locomotive  Departmext.Wksteks  Divmiox, 
Kociik.'.tek. 

Gentltmm,  —  I  Imvp  no  hesitation  In  mylnR  that  I  Ik"- 
Ileve  the  great  majority  of  locomotive  engineers  have 
foiintl,  hy  experience,  that  Waltham  Watches  are  the  m<»-t 
aatlsfactory  of  any  for  their  um-s.  1  lii'y  ran  wllh  the 
greatest  acciimey  anil  steadiness,  notwithstanding  the 
rough  tiding  of  an  engine  ;  anil  as  I  have  never  Know  n 
one  to  wear  out,  they  must  Ik?  diiral.le,  1  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  railway  companies  generally  will  adopt  jour 
watrhes,  and  liimish  them  to  engineers  and  conductors. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  pramote  regtilarllj" 
and  safety.  Yours  respectftilly, 

ni.VKLK.S  WILSOX.U.  Chief  Kngineer, 
ItrotherhiHsI  of  Locomotive  Kiigineers, 
.Kmkiiicax  Watch  Comi-axy,  Waltham. 


THE  LADD  PATENT  STIFFENED 

G-old  Watch  Cases 

FOR  MOVKMENTS  OK  AMEItIC.VN 
.MAXCF.KCri  RK. 

The  moat  elegant,  durable,  popular,  and  the 

BEST  OOI.BWA'I’CH  CASES 

ever  made  fur  ho  little  money. 

For  i»alo  bv  lojulinK  .Fo\v('lh*n»  tlintiitfhoiit  the  countrj’* 
l>oi*crlptlve  C'ireuhin*  wnt  on  annlication,  hv 
J.  A.  imOWN  &  €0.,  ll  Mulden  Lane,  New  York. 


THE  BAPTIST  UNION, 


A  XKW  EIC.HT-I'AC.K 

WEEKLY  REUGIOUS  NEWSPAPER, 

AI.VOC  tTINIl 

Lilterality  ainouK  lltuttiata,  V 

FellowaliTp  of  all  Chriatiana, 

Freetloin  at  the  I.oni'a  Table. 
EVF.RY  BAFTIST  FAMILY  SHOCLl)  READ  IT! 
Terms,  only  $  >.n0  a  year  in  advance.  Sample  copies 
sent  fre.*,  .V,ldn.ss 

THE  BAPTIST  UNION.  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Or  l.i  .SHKPAIID  Ul  ILOIXU,  ClIICAUO. 


For  Sale  by  all  respeetable  Dealera. 

Fur  facts  or  other  information,  address 

UOBBINS  6l  APPLETON, 

Oeneral  Agentn, 

182  BROADWAY,  NEW’  YORK, 
ty  To  prevent  Imposition,  purchasers  should  invaria¬ 
bly  demand  a  ccrtiflcatc  of  genuineness. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


BUFFALO  HUNTING, -COMING  TO  GRIEF. 


LIFE  AND  AfCIDEXT  IXSlHAStE 
PAN  Y,  ctf  Hart  ford,  Conn.  Cn>li 
Sl.'WRA'W.  CmntK  LIFK  and  KNDOAV- 
MKNT  PolicU'a,  of  all  approved  foniiH.  Am* 
pie  Si'curity,  Low  Katet*.  Aloo  ini^un^n^'ninxt 
ACni>KNTS,  caiinlnn  death  or  total  dln- 
nhillty.  I'ollrleH  written  by  the  year  or  intudli. 
lla'«  paid  liTOO  i>er  day  for  Seven  Yearn 
in  iK'netiti*  pollcy-holden*. 


PRANteS  Celebrated  ChromoH  are  fur  nale  in  all  art-Ktoroa  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG*S  Latent  PublicatlonH :  Mt.  Chocobi'a  and  North  Conway  Meadows,  after  Benj.  Ciiaxpnet. 
PRANG’S  IlluHtrated  Catalogrue  wnt  free  on  receipt  of  otamp  by  I*.  PRANG  &  CO.,  RoHton. 


Illinois  State  Natvral  History  Society, 
Blouminoton,  111.,  June 20,  IH7U. 

T.  M.  .VvERY,  Vrenldent  oftUe  Nathmal  Watch  Comi>an.v: 

Dear  Sir.***  Isunt  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can* 
oriH  ot*  the  Colonolo  River,  1  liiid  uiunoiPl  oi>|KirtunitU^  to 
tent  the  accuracy  of  t*ne  of  your  watches,  i  was  providid 
w  ith  four  iKieket  ehn»n«aneters  for  use  in  astnmianieal  ot»* 
servations.  I  also  hml  w  ttli  me  an  **  Klgin  **  w  atch,  which 
I  ratnl  fnan  time  to  time  logidher  with  the  chronometers 
hy  olssenatiotis  with  the  s<‘Xtant.  Of  the  tive  ln>tru* 
ments  its  rate  was  the  sixonil  tM>st.  With  tlie  onlinary 
disturknnre  due  to  tnins|M>rtatlon,  its  rate  was  tlu*  least 
variable,  while,  with  the  extnionlinary  disturlmneo  Inci¬ 
dent  to  sueh  an  e\|HNlitlon.  it  was  the  onb’  iiistriiiiient  on 
which  1  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  UToming 

Useless. 

i  am,  w  ith  great  respect,  yours  conlially, 

J.  W.  I'OWKLL. 


The  best  and  m«ist  complete  series  of 
Stere<iM*oplc  Views  of  this  wonderfiil 
region  just  published  hy  *IOHN  I*, 
SOULR,  IMH  Washington  st.,  Boston, 
3la.ss.  Send  stamp  tor  Catalogue. 


HARVEY  FISK.  A.  S.  HATCH. 

FISK  A  HATGH^ 

B^ISTKERS, 

And  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

.  No.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

SEW  YORK,  Februao’  %  K*!!. 


GEO.  A.  FRINGE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  rerfect  Manufoctor}’  in 
the  Ciiitiil  States. 


An  illustrated  pamphlet,  eiuitloil  *' Making  Watches  hy 
MaclLnery,’*  by  the  late  AlK'it  1).  l{iclianlMjn,  will  he 
forwarded,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  a<ldress  to 

national  watch  company, 

150  Si  101  Lake  Strpet,  Chicago; 

No.  1  Malcleu  Laue,  New  Y'ork. 


Xo  oilier  Miixlral  Inxtramint  rvrr  uhlainrd  the 
xunic  popularity. 

Sind  for  rrlcc-LlKU. 

.KddrcM  Rri-'FAI.O,  IV.  V, 

Or  UIIIf'AfiO,  II.I. 


The  FiiNt-Mortgage  Ronds  of  the  Central  Tacifle  Railroad  Company,  at  current  market-price,  pay  nearly  Seven  per 
cent  in  gold  on  their  cost. 

They  can  be  purchased  at  from  flileen  to  twenty  per  cent  leas  than  Covemment  Bonds. 

Tliey  are  secured  upon  a  completed  niad  worth  four  times  their  entire  amount,  thoniugbly  and  honestly  built,  ably 
aii  l  wisely  managed,  and  tjrperienring  an  almost  unejrampM  success  tn  its  business  and  tamings,  , 

Uic  immense  value  of  the  property  upon  which  they  arc  a  first  lien,  and  the  large  and  increasing  revenues  of  the 
Company,  render  the  security  of  the  principal  and  the  prompt  and  regular  payment  of  the  interest  certain. 

They  arc  recognized  in  this  country  and  Eurape  as  among  the  standard  securities  of  the  world,  whose  safety  and 
value  arc  in  no  degree  matters  of  conjecture  or  speculation,  but  arc  as  well  established  as  those  of  the  Uonils  of  the 
1  nited  Slates  Covemment.  Having  originally  negotiated  them,  and  knowing  their  superior  character  for  safe  invest¬ 
ment,  w  e  have  connected  dealings  in  them  with  our  regular  business  in  Covernment  Securities,  and  arc  prepared  to 
furnish  them  for  new  investment,  or  in  exchange  for  Fii-e-Twenty  Bonds,  at  current  market  rates. 

Wc  buy  .and  sell  Covemm“nt  Securities,  Cold,  and  Coupons;  execute  orders  In  miscctlancmis  Stocks  and  Bonds  at 
the  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  for  cash;  receive  ik-posiU  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  allow  interest  on  balances; 
make  collections,  and  do  a  general  Banking  business. 


'FliK 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

oiler  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 


I  have  groat  fatiftfhrtlon  In  hoing  ablo  fn  rocommoml 
lliij*  llnintly  to  my  iiMtlfral  brothn-n  an  a  Purt*  AVIno 
Brandy,  fn*ofrnm  ail  ailiiltcration'*  ami  Kiil>stitiitioiis  of 
othor  »*piritH  or  flavoring!*,  — CIIAULLS  T.  J.VC'K80N, 
Slate  AMgiyiT  for  Mat*Nacliiii*(‘tli«. 

F.  SCIfLEIFEU  A  rO..  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Beaver  Street,  New  Y’ork, 
SOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


On  10  Years'  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 


Xo  part  of  Prinelpal  due  for  two  years  from  purcliasc  and 
allerw  ards  only  one  iiliitli  yearly. 

Products  will  Pny  for  Land  nnd  Improvrmrnts. 

Tbf  Isiberal  Cri'dltn  Kfx'rn :  raaaoa  nl- 

1ow'i*tl;  Miiall  annual  luiytm  titi*  ii'iiulred;  the ciimiit  mar¬ 
ket  valut'  of  money,  atMl  pmfltH  on  ShH'k  raii*ing,  ])ruve 
term*  ch«*nper,  easier,  ami  In’tler  than  to  buy  I*.  S, 
land  within  rallroail-laml-hnittj*  at  m  r  acre,  while 

our  prict**  miigt*  generally  tVom  4  to  ft.  <1.  8,  nml  10  Ihd- 
lon*  iier  ncn*.  ijtiality  ami  liK;al  advantage*  rule  the  price. 

On  tlipae  frenproua  Tprnia  the  lmlii*trioii*  nnti 
eotiiiMdent  can  iiuy  nml  pay  for  a  goo«l  Farm  and  Home, 
in  iM'ginn  ng.  it  1*  neeerrary  to  have  money  emaigli  to  pav 
rix  iMTe.<  nt  iiiter<**t  on  the  bind,  obtain  provision*,  build  a 
enbin,  buy  a  team  and  agrieiiltiiml  implenn  nt*  till  rro]m 
are  r:ii*etL  whieli  ean  Ih*  done  the  lir*t  *ea*on  hy  com- 
iiKiicing  in  early  .spr.ng. 

<'lRCI'liAKS  giving  full  partieiilnr*  are  supplied 
grati*,  nml  any  w  bh.ng  to  Indiiee  other*  to  emigrate  w  Ith 
them,  or  to  fonn  a  (’oloii\*,  an*  invited  to  a^k  for  all  they 
want  to  dintrihiite. 

A  SKCTIONAL  MAP,  t^liowing  exact  location 
Isond*  for  *ale  in  Iow  a,  I*  hold  tor  fib  eent*,  uml  a  *iiiiilar 
Map  of  Nebra*ka  Land*  1*  sold  for  2tl  ce  lit*. 

Apply  to  GKO.  8.  IIARUTS. 

I,fatid  (’ianml**loner  Burlington  Ac  M<».  Kiver  K.  U.  Co. 

For  Iowa  Land*,  at  BritLINHTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Land*,  at  LINCOLN,  NKBKASKA. 


1>ABTKETT’S  NEKDLK  FACTORY 
1r  Upp<»t,  560  Broailway.  New  Yurk» 

.'*iimdy  the 

Best  lyeedles 

FOR  ALL  SEWIXt;  MACIIIXES. 

The  Rartlett  Barninheil  Nevilles  for  hand  use. 
rriri’s  rcdtinil  to  t  I.Jtl  per  thiHisuml. 

Hackle  Gill  Pins,  Ac.,  to  order. 


THE  LIGHT  IN  OUR  STREETS 


may  he  increased  nearly  twice 
what  It  now  is  liv  using 
BAR’IT.ETT'S  CRYSTAL 
REFLECTING 
LAMP. 


IT  EXCELS  ALL.-r.IVIXft  LIOIIT,  BEATTY,  and  LOW  CO.ST. 
General  Depot.  .>6B  Broadway,  New  York. 


Illff.V.lilltl  household  magazine 

contains  in  every  mimlM’r  oiieeoiiipli  le 
P hM. mUSUMmSf  prize  story  wortli  t  IINI.  Forty  iinges 
of  other  matter.  Such  contributors  as  II.  B.  Stowe,  tiiill 
Hamilton,  etc.  Yearly,  $  I.  .Sold  hy  Xewsilealers  at  1(1 
cents  jH-r  copy,  splendid  pivndums.  S)H'elnien  copy  free. 
Addn-ss  S.  S.  WOOD,  Xewhurgli,  Xew  York. 


LIGHTING  STREET  LAMPS 


WITH 

BARTLETT’S  INSTANTANEOUS 
STREET  GAS-LIGHTER 


aavea  ffreat  expense  and  labor.  In  Iteinif  adopted  everywhere. 


National  Intelligencer. 


FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TA  BLE. 
raekeil  for  Transportation.  C.  \,  R1CHARD.S  &  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


A  Biographical  Sketch,  with  passing  Xollces  of  bis  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  Friend,.  Prepared  hy  bis  Daughter.  1  vol. 
l>mo.  $2.00. 

“  The  sul.iect  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  the  first  men 
who  gave  eharaetiT  and  ilignitv  to  .\merican  Joum^ism. 
As  one  of  the  eilitors  of  the  Sationat  intelligencer  for  quite 
half  a  century,  he  was  promlnentiv  conneetH  with  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  never  otherwise  than  hunor- 

alilv . 'I  he  treasury  of  private  letters  from  which  the 

author  has  drawn  probalily  Is  not  Inferior  In  historleal 
value  and  iwnional  interest  to  any  similar  collretlon  In  the 
country.  The  letter*  of  Mrs.  Seaton  are  models  of  lively 
narrative.  — types  of  that  elegrant  and  telling  epistolarv 
style  in  which  women  so  far  surpass  the  sterner  sex.  Of 
her  letter*,  anil  others  of  hapilv  less  merit,  tills  memoir  is 
mainly  ma,le  up,  and  together  they  give  what  I*,  perhaps, 
the  iK-st  attainable  sketch  id’  ’Washington  society  under 
the  early  Presidents,— Madison.  Monme,  Jacksim,  and 
others  less  famons.”—  The  Literary  World. 


Mechanism  in  Thought 
and  Morals. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

1  Tol.  lOmo.  •  1.00. 


FOB  THE  INSTANT 
Relief  and  Radical  Cure  of 

CCoId  Fpct,  Rht-iimii- 
tism,  Xcnralgla,  Head- 
nehe.  Dyspepsia,  Loss  of 
Vital  Power.Xervons  Pros¬ 
tration  or  Debility,  and  all 
other  Xervoiis  Diseases. 
Sold  by  druggists.  Send 
stainpforclrciilar.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION. 
140  Treinoiit  Street,  Boston. 


This  book  contains  Dr.  Holmes’*  oration  delivered  he- 
fon- the  Pill  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Hanard  rniventllv 
In  July,  1H"0,  with  ci'iilmis  notes  and  amplification*.  It 
discusses  some  very  curious  |>sycliologleal  questions  with 
great  clearness  and  force,  so  that  a  subject  which  in  onll- 
naij"  Iiands  would  be  simply  tivlious  is  maile  exceedingly 
Interesting  hy  the  wealth  of  illustra'Ion  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  (tvslmcss  with  which  It  Is  treated. 


Send  Ml  rent*  for  Tllnstratod  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
graidilc  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 

DR.  SHERM  AX,  89"  Broaitwny,  cor.  4th  .St.,  Xew  York. 


VAGABOND  ADVENTURES. 


The  *prighlllo*t  hook  of  tho  year. 


For  Mle  by  all  Book»eller«.  Sent,  po*t-paiJ,  on  re* 
celpt  of  price  by  the  FubU*her*, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

I.atc  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


♦,*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksi'llcrs.  .‘tent,  post -paid, on  receipt 
of  price  hy  the"  Piililishers, 

.TAMES  R.  OSGOOD  Si  CO.,  Boston. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


IVTY  SUMMEB  IN  A  GAP.DEN.  Ey 

XtX  Cn.utLKS  Di  dley  W.vrxeu.  With  an  Intnxluciory 
Lottor  I'rum  Key.  IIenuy  Waki>  Beecueu.  1  vol.  Umo. 
$  LW. 

“  What  la  the  reason  one  cannot  pet  Rast  a  reall  v  humor¬ 
ous  book.  Htve  Is  one  tlEit  has  stood  tlio  WohcuiH-d 
II  pile  of  books  on  our  table,  detenulm'd  to  po  throupli  with 
them.  But  rre  had  the  misfortune  to  siumblo  on  *My 
Sununer  in  a  (lardeii/  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Wo 
read  and  laophed;  and  lauphed  and  read  npaiu. 
smilixl  and  reu,  and  laupbcnl  away  time  enough  to  have 
dissolvt'd  half  iHir  pile  of  books;  and  if  this  wftty  editor 
ever  prints  another  book  of  this  kind,  we  shall  put  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  lost  it  again  Interfere  rrlth  our  In- 
dustrioiu  resolutions.*’—  The  Indepettdtnt, 


■VTY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  “  Next 

to  rambling  with  the  author  thnmjrh  his  Kanion,  i. 
the  ploaeure  of  tvaJinjt  his  epicy  description,  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  lie  la  one  of  the  most  deliitntf:i]  companions  that  you 
will  meet  with  on  a  summer  day  oral  the  winterilivsidc. 
You  cannot  open  his  book  without  liithtini;  on  sumothinit 
ftesh  and  ha^Eiant.  Every  page  abounds  with  mellow  and 
juicy  fonts,  showing  that  whatever  success  may  attend 
nis  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  spiule,  he  knows  how  to  handle 
the  pen  with  admirable  effect.”  —  *Y<«r  J'uri  Tribune. 

••  Full  ol  writ,  wrlsdom,  obscivation,  and  uncommon  com¬ 
mon  sense.  If  vou  have  a  garden,  material  or  moral,  read 
this  book;  if  you  have  n’t,  read  it  bv  all  moans,  — it  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  having  one.”  —  Cnieertalut  Quarterly. 

James  K.  Osgood  &  Co.,  rublisbers,  Boston. 

\fY  STUDY  WINDOWS.~By~JaTnes 

RrssKLL  Lowell.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Uniform  with 
“  Among  my  Books.”  S2.W). 

“  One  of  those  volumes  into  which  men  and  women  will 
dip.  over  and  over  again,  always  llnJing  fresh  gems  of 
thought  and  expression.  Among  the  biographical  essays 
are  those  on  Joeiah  yuincy,  Carlyle,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
James  tJ.  1‘ercival,  Thoreau.  Chaucr,  Emerson,  and  Pope, 
and  beside  these  are  half  a  dozen  nion-  on  attractive  mis¬ 
cellaneous  subjects.”  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  $1.50. 

“  These  will  be  eagerly  sought,  for  no  .\mcrican 
writer  iim  achieved  a  wider  popnlarity  in  so  short  a  time 
than  the  author  of  Dickens  in  Camp,  Grizzly,  Cicely,  and 
Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James, — the  last  better 
known  as  the  “Heathen  Chinee.”  ilie  causes  of  3lr. 
Harte’s  sudden  leap  into  fhme  arc  obvious.  IBs  is  the 
master  art  which  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  sets  forth 
tmtbs  which  duller  minds  must  have  whole  pages  to  cx- 
jiound.”  —  ti'acijiaof i  Gatetle. 

ERET  HARTE’S  POExMS.  S  1.50. 

“  Bret  Hartc  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  .Cmerican  bumorisu  ;  anil  this  popularity 
he  has  well  earned  by  the  fTeshniws  of  his  style,  the  real 
biimor  of  ihc  situations  which  be  describes,  and  by  his 
genuine  wit  and  pathos.”  —  Chritlian  Register. 

HOW  TO  DRAW.  By  Charles  A.  Barry, 

Instructor  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  practical  llandbook  of  Elementary  Drawing. 
1vol.  16mo.  With  Illustrations.  Papor.‘25ccm:<;  Cioth, 
.Vi  cents. 

ITiis  little  book  has  l>eon  pR'pared  by  one  who  pi>?soss<*s 
thorough  knowleilge  of  his  subu  ct,  and  has  had  practical 
experience  of  the  mode  in  which  it  can  be  taught  most 
successfully'. 

VTERSES.  By  H.  H.  1  vol.  16aio.  $  1.25. 

“  “  .Such  a  sense  of  newly  arrivisl  wealth  has  not  oc¬ 

curred  for  many  a  day,  as  will  come  to  the  lovers  of  inK-liy 
on  reading  the  miniature  volume  modestly  called  ‘  Verses 
by  11.  II.’”  — T.  W.  HiGGiNSOX. 

HTHE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

A  SIAMESE  COURT.  Being  Recollections  of  Six  Years 
in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Bangkok.  By  .Vnna  IIauiiiltte 
Leonowexs.  With  16  fiill-page  Illustrations,  fiom  Pl;:>- 
tographs  presented  to  the  Author  by  the  King  oft  lain. 
1  vol.  Small  8vo.  S  3.00 

“  A  series  of  graphic  sketches,  which  at  the  same  time 
throw  great  light  on  a  condition  of  society  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  Western  civilization,  anti  which  affords  a 
fruitful  theme  for  reflection  to  the  student  of  the  various 
pbosi's  of  liuman  nature.  Her  Ixx*;  carries  evciy  internal 
sign  of  acute  and  faithful  observation;  she  writes  in  an 
agreeable  stvic,  presenting  a  narrative  that,  in  aililition  to 
the  charm  of  personal  interest,  supplies  a  liinJ  of  original 
and  valuable  information  on  a  country  which  lies  beyond 
the  usual  range  of  foreign  travel.”  —  Setc  York  Tnbnne. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS.  1 

*T  Paivr.V)  cents;  Cl»>ih.  $  1.00. 

**  It  Is  tlio  best  novel  of  socifty  that  ha.<  come  to  us  fv*r 
many  montliH,— far  above  most  of  the  English  novels  of 
similar  siibii*ct  and  scope.  The  pUit  is  laul  in  England, 
France,  nna  ltal>',  and  ha.s  to  do  with  the  best  society,  in 
Imth  ilie  cunvnt  and  true  nieanlnsr^  of  that  much-abusiHl 
phnu^e.  ‘Woven,*  indeed,  *of  many  thn'ads,*  it  Is  man¬ 
aged  with  exceiHUng  skill,  is  continuous  in  interest,  with¬ 
out  calling  into  play  the  common  and  uverwatrketl  sensa¬ 
tional  element,  and  the  dmonemeuis  art'  fairly  and  luitu- 
roUy  wrought  out.**  —  Sew  York  Even  ing  Mad. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

»  f  **  A  reall3*  good  novvl,  bv  an  American  writer,  is 
*auch  a  rarity  that  we  have  to  thank  James  U.  Osgootl  is 
Co.,  of  Boston,  for  publishing  *  Wttveii  of  .Many  Thivads.* 
It  comes  to  us  as  a  story  written  by  an  American  laily, 
with  its  scene  in  Em^iLand,  France,  and  Italy,  giving  true 
and  vivid  sketches  ot  social  life  iu  each  country.**  —  /’Ai/- 
adeiphia  Pf  e*s. 


''FALKS  ABOUT  PEOPLE’S  STOM- 

-l  .veils.  By  Dio  Lewis,  31. 1).,  .Vuthor  of”  The  New 
Oymnastics,”  etc.  1  vol.  I'.’mo.  8 1.3U. 

"  Dr.  Lewi-,  is  well  known  as  an  acute  obsen  er,  a  man 
of  great  iiractical  sagacity  in  sanitary  nfonii,  an.l  a  lively 
and  brilliant  writer  uikiu  medical  subjects.  In  tins  book 
he  treats  in  a  very  entcriaining  way  ol  the  formation, 
needs,  abuses,  and  proiKT  use  of  the  stomacli ;  illustrating 
his  iHiints  by  anecd.de  and  wit,  and  displaying  souii.l 
sense  in  the  lulvice  whieli  he  gives  a.s  to  liabits  of  eating, 
drinking,  exercise,  and  sleeping.”  — -Vew  York  Obsemr. 


“■pATING  AND  HEALTH.  — We  re- 

Xj  pard  it  as  a  gooilly  sign  of  the  times  that  people 
have  taken  to  residing  books  v»n  hygiene,  and  regulating 
their  habits  thori‘frt»m  by  the  law.s  «)f  luiluro  and  Ue.iltli.  . 
Among  the  best  guidc.s  and  guardians  of  this  great  public  > 
and  private  interest  few  desen’o  su%voll  ut  their  iMlow-  [ 
CR'.atures  as  Dr.  i)j<>  Lewis;  his  gymnea-Ntic  manuals  have 
indicated  far  and  wide  saliibnouj  exercise;  and  uow.iu  ! 
plain,  forcible,  and  wise  tenns,  ho  gives  us  an  excellent  i 
gjido  to  bound  digestion,  .and  a  knowledge  of  l!ie  laws  of 
nutrition  and  diet.  Every  Uousi’hold  that  would  uvoi«l  | 
the  fiend  Dyspepsia  should  l)o  jirovided  with  a  Cv>py  ot  his  i 
*  Talks  about  X*eople’b  Stomachs.*  *'  — 11.  T.  Tuckeuman.  | 

*#*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re-  j 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Fublishcrs,  | 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  I 

Late  Tichnor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  6i  Co.  I 
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TOWN-TALK. 


the  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

X  SIAMESE  COURT.  $3.00. 

“  One  of  the  most  fascinating  works  of  travel  that  wo 
have  reoil  for  many  years.  A«  the  record  of  a  strange  atul 
fKini-barbaric  people,  it  hasallthcfa^cinatiouthatlMdongs 
to  works  of  its  class,  while  the  intelligent  and  tender  wo¬ 
manly  ^ympathlcs  of  this  English  lady,  called  a.s  the  gov- 
eme.'vs  of  the  supreme  king’s  children  to  the  royal  iialac.'*, 
at  once  expose  the  direful  authority  of  an  absolute  and  ir¬ 
responsible  sovereign  over  an  abject,  imtient,  yet  HU|K*r- 
stitious  pi'oplc,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  out  nil  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  nunor  life  of  this  mysterious  peo¬ 
ple.**  —  Jioston  Co/amonteeatth. 

ILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of  tha 

“National  Intelligencer.**  A  Biographical  Sketch, 
with  passing  Notices  of  hLs  Associates  anil  Friends.  iTe- 
pared  by  hU  Daughter.  1vol.  I’r.iu.  $‘i.00. 

“  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  the  flr.<t  men 
%vho  gave  character  and  dignity  to  American  Journalism. 
As  one  of  the  editors  of  X\xq  SattmiallnteUigeneer,  for  quite 
half  a  centurj*,  he  was  prominently  connected  with  tlic 
politics  of  the  country,  and  never  otherwise  than  hon¬ 
orably.  A  man  of  lofty  integrity,  of  pure  life,  of  keen  and 
rigorous  intellect,  of  stable  convictions  that  no  argument 
of  personal  profit  conld  shake,  of  proverbially  amiable 
character  and  winning  manners,  so  that  he  wm  held  in 
equal  respect  in  society  and  in  politic^,— it  Is  well  to  re- 
>icw  the  career  of  such  a  man  in  these  d4>*B  of  corrupt  and 
venal  journalism.*' 

T  IFE  OF  SEATON  of  tli3  “National 

aj  Intelligencer.”  82.00. 

“  Tlie  prcsi-nt  volume  has  Ii^en  prcprired  l>y  Mr.  Seaton’. 
iLviightet,  who  ha.  d-nc  her  work  wiih  enthusiastic  zeal ; 
and  while  h.-r  lalwM  have  been  mainly  editorial,  she  must 
clnim  great  credit  for  the  skilful  anil  effect  ivc  management 
of  her  materials.  Thc«!,  fortunatolj-.  were  ample,  niiil  of 
the  riclict  kind.  The  treasuiy  of  private  letters  from 
whicIi  Khe  ha.  drawn  probably  is  not  inferior  In  historical 
value  and  personal  bitercst  to  any  similar  collection  in  the 
country.” 

WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of 

“T  the  “Kational  Intelligencer.”  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  $2.00. 

“  The  letters  of  Mrs.  Seaton  are  models  of  lively  narra¬ 
tive, — types  of  that  elegant  and  telling  epistolary  style  in 
which  women  so  far  surpass  the  .temer  sex.  ijf  her  let¬ 
ters,  and  others  of  hardly  less  merit,  this  memoir  is  mainly 
made  up,  and  torctber  they  give  what  is,  peihap.s,  the  best 
attainable  sketen  of  Washington  rocicty  under  the  cariy 
PrCRldents,- Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  others  less 
famous.  Especially  strong  are  they  in  thow  piquant  per- 
fumalitic.  about  great  folk,  which  all  of  u.  love  well, 
and  manv  fresh  anecdotes  apropot  of  distinguished  men 
and  women  give  us  closer  glimpses  of  certain  old-time 
celebrities  about  whom  we  have  been  hitherto  only  vaguely 
and  blindly  curious,” 


T  IFE  OF  W.  W,  SEATON,  of  the  “Na- 

J  J  tlonal  Intelligencer.”  82.00. 

“  It  is  in  Its  historical  character,  rather  than  in  its  bio¬ 
graphical,  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  consists  ;  hut 
the  two  are  so  Inseparably  associated  that  the  former 
preserves  the  latter,  and  the  record  of  Washington  politics 
ami  society  here  given  will  pei^tuate  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  a  lauling  actor  therein.”  —  The  Literary  World. 
JxMES  R.  Osgood  <k  Co.,  1’ubll.bcn,  Boston. 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON. 

“  Full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles.’’ 

An  You  Like  It. 

“  One  touch  ot  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin” 
TroUas  and  CrtcsiJa. 

The  white-haired,  bright-eyed  personage 
whose  portrait  appears  upon  another 
page,  is  familiar  all  over  the  world.  Tlic 
genius  ot  three  minds  at  least  has  combined 
in  his  creation ;  a  genial  huiuorist  shadowed 
him  forth  in  a  story,  a  clever  artist  gave  him 
form  and  costume  in  a  scries  of  pictures, 
and  a  great  actor  has  given  him  life,  so  tliat 
to  all  of  us  he  seems  as  real  and  near  as  an 
old  friend ;  nor  is  the  part  in  the  matter  of 
the  veteran  playwright  who  has  fashioned 
the  original  talc  into  shape  for  the  stage  so 
unimjxirtaat  iis  to  be  fairly  overlooked.  The 
result,  the  solid,  substantial  entity  which 
we  call  Jefferson’s  Rip  Van  Winkle,  has 
been  town-talk  for  years  in  every  quarter 
of  the  earth.  If  a  copy  of  our  paper  finds 
its  way  to  Ballarat,  his  face  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  there  by  hosts  of  people  who  never 
heard  of  the  lludson  but  as  Rip’s  river ;  in 
London  and  in  all  the  minor  British  cities 
he  is  known  and  lovingly  remembered ;  and 
all  over  this  country,  ivhere  bo  was  recog¬ 
nized  last  of  all,  he  is  a  household  word, 
and  the  people  to  whom  he  is  as  a  stranger 
seem  rare  e.xceptions. 

Tliere  arc  pcrliaps  some  of  the  elements 
of  a  problem  in  the  great  and  enduring 
popularity  of  this  one  performance  of  a 
comedian.  The  play  in  itself  is  the  slight¬ 
est  of  sketches,  with  not  a  single  dramatic 
situation  in  it,  and  witli  not  even  probability 
or  possibility  in  its  plot  to  fix  the  interest 
of  tlio  spectator.  Its  opportunities  for  scenic 
display  are  very  slight,  and  even  these  are 
seldom  improved.  Its  minor  personages  arc 
tedious  to  the  last  degree.  And  as  for  the 
leading  character,  he  does  not  make  one 
point  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our 
experience  of  the  stage, — he  has  not  one 

fiassionatc  line,  not  one  situation  thoroughly 
aughable  in  itself.  Describe  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  of  Joseph  Jefferson  to  one  who  has 
never  seen  it,  and  see  how  little  you  have  to 
tell,  how  slight  an  impression  your  account 
j  makes  upon  the  mind !  It  is  as  untranslat¬ 
able  as  the  perfume  of  new-mown  Lay,  yet 
very  few  jicoplc  who  have  known  it  fail  to 
acknowledge  its  fascination. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  so  difficult 
as  it  seems.  The  trait  which  is  at  once  the 
peculiarity  and  the  charm  of  this  matchless 
piece  of  acting  is  its  fidelity  to  nature, — 
a  fidelity  which  all  must  recognize,  which 
rises  above  all  the  conventions  of  the  stage, 
which  disdains  all  appeals  for  effect,  and 


yet  which  has  u  certain  glamor  of  poetry 
about  it  which  removes  it  from  mere  .diallow 
realism  into  the  sjilierc  of  ai’t.  lii  the  very 
dross  of  the  character  every  temptation  to 
e.xaggcration  is  avoided.  The  dialect  is  as 
close  to  the  actual  speech  of  a  certain  class 
of  American  Dutchmen  as  the  utterance  of 
one  Dutchman  is  like  that  of  another,  and 
there  is  not  an  accent  or  an  iutlection  too 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  impression  so  easily 
to  be  heightened  in  that  wav.  How  jovial, 
how  smiple,  how  true  arc  llip’s  drinks,  his 
light  talk  about  bis  wife,  his  trivial  dog- 
sto^',  with  which  his  part  begins.  It  is  not 
a  temperance  lecture ;  it  is  not  remarkably 
bright  wit  or  droll  fun  ;  it  is  simply  a  pic¬ 
ture,  of  a  very  ordinary  subject,  yet  which 
it  requires  years  of  study  and  real  genius  to 
paint.  Then  when  we  come  to  the  indica¬ 
tion,  by  a  few  delicate  touches,  of  this  thrift¬ 
less,  lazy  fellow’s  love  for  his  child,  which 
gives  the  first  dignity  to  his  character,  how 
deep  and  tender  is  the  feeling,  and  yet  how 
few  the  words  which  hint  at  rather  than 
e.xprcss  it !  How  rich  and  genuine  is  the 
humor  of  the  interview  with  the  children 
when  their  intention  of  marriage  is  an¬ 
nounced,  when  the  father  suggests  that  he 
himself  has  not  been  consulted,  and  when 
ho  reflects  that  he  is  not  a  proper  custodian 
ibr  the  little  lover’s  savings.  It  provokes 
smiles  rather  than  laughter ;  it  is  the  humor 
of  Elia  rather  than  that  of  Pickwick ;  but  it 
is  of  a  very  rare  quality,  and  the  stage  gives 
us  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Jefferson  through 
the  play  in  detail,  —  through  the  broader 
humor  of  the  scene  in  the  kitchen,  where 
the  tales  of  the  rabbit  and  the  bull  always 
seemed  to  us  the  least  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  the  actor  of  all  the  passages  of  the  jilay, 
and  the  tragic  close  of  the  act,  where  Rip  is 
turned  out  of  his  w’ifc’s  house  into  the  storm, 
and  where,  at  once  so  simple  and  so  subtle 
is  the  artist’s  method,  the  spectator  is  moved 
without  knowing  why, .and  cannot  resist 
emotion  for  which  there  seems  no  adequate 
cause  in  the  bearing  of  the  man  who  sits 
with  his  back  to  the  audience,  and  at  last 
goes  off  with  hardly  a  word  or  a  gestiuo  to 
emphasize  his  exit.  The  next  act  shows  a 
complete  alteration  of  demeanor,  such  as 
the  changed  circumstances  justify,  and  con¬ 
tinues  the  strongly  marked  variety  in  which 
wc  find  a  second  and  im]X)rtant  explanation 
of  the  jxipularity  of  “  Rip  Van  Winkle.”  It 
is  thoroughly  unique,  this  monologue  of  flesh 
and  blood  among  a  groiuj  of  grotesque  and 
silent  ghosts ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  grasps  the 
situation  admirably,  mingling  a  very  genu¬ 
ine  awe  and  fear  with  a  new  development 
of  the  humor  of  the  character,  which  makes 
the  e])i.sode  of  the  mountain  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  things  of  the  drama,  though  the 
materials  arc  so  slight  that  in  the  hands  of 
another  nothing  would  be  made  of  them. 
And  then  the  last  act,  —  that  amazing  piece 
of  acting  at  which  we  liavc  seen  one  half  an 
audience  rapt  in  silence,  witli  glistening 
eyes  and  parted  lips,  while  the  other  half, 
natures  of  a  different  grain,  teeing  a  differ¬ 
ent  phase,  were  convulsed  with  laughtiT. 
To  us  there  is  no  Ibod  for  a  smile  in  this 
weird  old  man,  perplexed  and  bewildered  in 
a  transformed  world,  Lis  brain  feeling,  like 
Lis  limbs,  the  effect  of  twenty  years  of  sleep, 
trembling  and  tottering  into  llte  again, 
doubtful  as  to  his  identity,  and  strong  only 
in  the  one  strong  emotion  of  his  youth,  his 
yearning  love  for  his  child.  His  every 
utterance  strikes  upon  the  heart  with  a 
pang  of  sympathetic  pain,  and  as  we  note, 
as  we  may  do  when  the  play  becomes  ta- 
miliar,  how  quietly,  how  gently  all  this  is 
done,  we  are  moved  to  a.sk,  “  Is  it  not  thus 
that  tragedy  should  be  played  ?  Is  not  the 
frenzy  of  Lear’s  curse,  the  shouting  of 
Othello’s  agony,  after  all,  a  mistake  ?  and 
is  not  this  low  tone,  this  depth  of  suggestion, 
this  superb  forbearance,  tlie  grandest  pos¬ 
sible  achievement  of  serious  acting  ?  ”  And 
all  the  while  our  neighbor  in  the  next  seat 
is  laugliing  with  ail  his  might  at  the  old 
man’s  cramped  legs  and  dazed  manner,  and 
thinks  “  Rip  Van  Winkle  ”  the  funniest  play 
he  ever  saw. 

Any  praise  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  famous  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  acting  is  in  danger  of  doing  him 
inj'jsticc,  if  it  conveys  the  idea  that  he  is 
essentially  a  one-part  actor.  True  it  is  th.'it 
of  late  years  he  has  played  this  character 
almost  exclusively,  and  that  hundreds  have 
become  familiar  with  him  in  the  part  who 
have  never  seen  him  in  any  other ;  and  wc 
can  credit  the  rejiort  tliat  he  earnestly 
craves  some  new  play  in  which  he  can 
parallel  the  triumphs  of  “  Rip  Van  Winkle,” 
and  that  a  fortune  waits  the  man  who  shall 
produce  such  a  piece.  Tlie  opportunities 
which  In  ing’s  legend  gives  for  the  display 
of  the  different  phases  of  his  versatile  genius  i 
are  not  readily  to  be  combined  elsewhere.  ' 


But  it  does  not  show  all  those  ])hases  never¬ 
theless.  Mr.  Jefibrson  i.s  an  admirable  light 
comedian ;  he  can  throw  pathos  all  aside  ami 
conquer  an  audience  by  sheer  force  of  fun, 
light,  airy,  and  delicate  as  may  be  conceived, 
lie  is  a  capital  low  comedian  also,  and  some 
dry,  broad  drolleries  of  his  in  farce  linger 
in*  the  memory,  after  many  efforts  of  more 
ambitious  actors  in  that  line  have  faded 
away.  And  in  burle.sque,  when  he  gives 
full  rein  to  the  jwwer  of  extravagance  and 
absurdity  which  he  possesses,  when,  with  a 
face  as  serious  as  the  clock,  he  fills  r,ii 
audience  with  laughter  of  the  wildest  kind, 
when  he  jiarcdics  the  gestures  of  tragedy 
or  imitates  in  his  own  lithe  person  the 
whole  entertainment  of  the  circus  jiro- 
gramme,  —  then  the  astonished  admirer  ot’ 
“  Rip  Van  Winkle  ”  discovers  that  there  is 
latent  in  tliis  consummate  artist  the  comie 
power  of  the  most  brilliant  burlesque  actor 
America  has  ever  seen. 


THE  HUMOUS  OF  THE  SIEGE. 

I'^HERE  was  never  yet  a  situation  too 
.  painful  and  saddening  to  extinguish 
wholly  man’s  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  An 
unlucky  word  at  the  funeral  of  a  dear  friend 
may  excite  in  us  at  least  a  passing  desire  to 
smile,  and  the  not  improbable  joke  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Hood  on  Lis  death-bed  is  but  an 
instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  sense 
of  fun  maintains  its  hold  under  the  moat  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstances.  The  events  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  can  by  no  means  bo  looked 
upon  as  cheerful  in  their  character.  In  the 
aggregate  and  in  individual  cases  wc  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  amount  of  sufl’ering 
and  hardship  which  has  been  experienced 
in  the  last  few  months  within  that  once  gay 
capital.  Not  that  the  actual  loss  of  life  has 
been  bo  great,  except  by  the  unusual  acti\  i- 
ty  of  disease  in  a  city  so  crowded  and  ro 
poorly  provided.  Indeed  an  ordinary  steam¬ 
boat  explosion  on  one  of  our  western  river:; 
causes  more  deaths  than  have  occurred  to 
unarmed  people  in  Paris  from  German  can¬ 
non  and  mortars.  But  the  lack  of  food  and 
fuel,  the  derangement  of  labor  and  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  deprivations  of  all  kinds  have 
been  terrible,  —  inconceivable  by  one  who 
has  not  witnessed  them.  And  yet  with  all 
these  troubles  and  trials  pressing  upon  them, 
chafing  as  they  were  under  the  evils  which 
a  foreign  I’oe  was  crowding  upon  them,  called 
upon  every  day  to  make  fresh  sacrifices  and 
to  endure  new  sufferings,  a  grim  sense  of 
the  ludicrousness  of  the  figure  they  were 
cutting  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  has  played  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
important  part  in  supporting  the  spirits  of 
the  Parisians.  Now  that  the  siege  is  ended 
and  the  inpouring  of  provisions  and  biij> 
plies  of  all  kinds  has  dosed  the  pe  riod  of 
universal  distress  and  suffering,  wo  shall 
not  be  deemed  heartless  in  devoting  an  arti¬ 
cle  entirely  to  the  humorous  phases  of  the 
siege. 

The  bill  of  fare,  changeable  enough  to 
suit  the  most  ambitious  chef,  has  been  the 
most  prolific  source  of  amusement.  It  was 
no  joke,  need  we  saj’,  to  the  cooped-iip  in¬ 
habitants,  that  they  were  driven  to  make 
unheard-of  polagts  and  rCtls,  equally  of  the 
rodent  possessors  of  the  sewers,  and  of  their 
canine  and  feline  enemies,  —  the  pests  and 
the  pets  of  the  household.  There  sccnia 
nevertheless  to  hayc  been  in  the  breasts  ot 
the  besieged  a  rort  of  pride,  which  was  a.s 
amu.‘ing  to  themselves  as  to  us,  in  the  grim 
determination  with  which  they  experimented 
with  tlieii’  stomachs,  in  the  endeavor  to 
show  the  world  that  for  “la  patrie”  they 
could  cat  anything.  We  cannot  enter  upon 
a  recapitulation  of  the  wonders  which  tlicy 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  In  one  let¬ 
ter  from  Paris’,  written  just  after  Christmas, 
we  find  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  dinner  given  on 
that  holiday  by  an  English  gentleman,  in¬ 
cluding  among  the  roasts,  cat  garnished 
with  rats,  roasted,  —  fitting  association  of 
life-long  foes,  —  and  roast  camel  disguised 
under  the  title  of  “lioshif  de  cJiameuu.  ’ 
The  keen  and  witty  “  Besieged  Resident  ” 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News 
remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  “Yesterday  I 
had  a  slice  of  Pollu.x  for  dinner,”  and  ciui- 
ctly  adds  that  Pollux  and  his  brother  Ca.s- 
tor  are  two  elephants  which  have  been 
killed.  Tliero  is  liardly  a  species  of  animal, 
large  or  small,  wild  or  domestic,  in  Franco 
by  nativity  or  by  importation,  which  was  to 
be  found  in  Paris  when  the  siege  began, 
that  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  unappeasable 
desire  for  fresh  meat.  Horse  became  al¬ 
most  a  luxury,  and  there  was  liardly  any¬ 
thing  more  amusing  —  at  a  .distance,  of 
course  —  than  the  congratulations  which  a 
Paris  paper  addre.^sed  to  its  readers  after 
the  great  sortie  of  Trochu  and  Ducrot,  upon 
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the  fact  that  altliou^h  the  army  had  failed 
to  break  through  tlic  German  lines,  the  be- 
siesers  had  left  on  the  battle-field  many 
hordes  available  for  food. 

Of  course  the  diflieulties  as  to  meat  ex¬ 
tended  also  to  vegetables  and  to  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  man. 
'fherc  was  a  fancy  fair  on  Christmas,  and 
among  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  were  a 
precious  piece  of  real  beef,  a  rope  of  onions, 
and  a  lew  potatoes  in  a  silver  cake-basket, 
a  higher  price  being  asked  for  the  ix)tatoes 
thair for  llie  dish  that  held  them.  Turning 
to  the  “  Besieged  Resident  ”  again,  we  find 
liim  making  a  comical  complaint  tlrnt  his 
stock  of  clothing  was  giving  out  and  he 
could  get  no  tailor  to  work  for  him.  All 
the  washerwomen  had  struck  work  because 
thev  could  get  no  fuel.  “  I  am  seedy,  very 
seedy.”  The  entire  failure  of  jiroper  fuel 
was  another  c.ause  both  of  real  hardship 
and  -of  cheerful  pleasantry.  “  Although 
French  cooks  can  do  wonders  with  very 
jK>or  materials,  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  cook  an  elephant  with  a  spirit-lamp,  the 
thing  is  almost  beyond  their  ingenuity.”  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  every  result  of  the 
siege  which  went  no  further  than  to  cause 
discomfort  and  a  radical  change  in  personal 
habits  was  received  by  the  volatile  Par¬ 
isians,  as  well  as  by  the  unfortunate  beings 
who,  like  these  correspondents,  found  them¬ 
selves  detained  in  the  city  against  their 
will. 

The  difliculty  of  communicating  with  the 
outside  world,  and  of  he.aring  from  the  world 
without,  was  probably  the  greatest  cause  of 
general  distress  and  impatience.  Even  this 
is  not  destitute  of  humorous  features.  The 
“  agony  ”  column  of  the  London  Times, 
which  has  been  largely  employed  in  sending 
communications  that  could  not  be  trans¬ 
mitted  otherwise,  has  been  witness  to  some 
real  agony,  and  to  some  very  jolly  good¬ 
nature.  The  wild  but  serious  and  charac¬ 
teristic  proposition  of  some  flighty  Parisian, 
to  harness  four  eagles  to  each  balloon,  and 
guide  them  by  holding  on  a  long  ])ole  before 
their  eyes  a  tempting  morsel  of  meat,  de¬ 
serves  a  very  prominent  place  among  the 
humors  of  the  siege ;  and  so,  too,  must  be 
classed,  we  suppose,  the  singular  and  trag¬ 
ical  methods  adopted  by  the  leaders  for 
getting  news.  “  We  want  news,”  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Ducrot  to  one  of  his  officers,  one  day ; 
“go  and  bag  me  some  prisoners.”  The 
simrtsmeu  inquired  how  many  were  neces¬ 
sary,  and  went  on  the  hunt.  A  little  squad 
of  ^Prussians  was  found  and  surprised ;  ten 
were  killed  and  six  made  prisoners;  and 
among  the  baggage  captured  were  found  a 
few  German  newspapers.  It  requires  some 
effort  to  see  the  humor  of  this  sacrifice  of 
ten  lives  for  half  a  dozen  newspapers ;  but 
it  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  joke  in  Paris, 
where  wit  is  certainly  appreciated  at  its 
full  value. 

IVe  must  not  omit  a  brief  mentio.  of  the 
scenes  during  the  short  and  incficctual 
bombardment  of  the  city.  Very  little  dam- 
•age  was  done,  it  is  true ;  but  on  the  first 
days  the  people  were  finely  frightened. 
The  bombardment  had  long  been  expected, 
and  rules  for  avoiding  the  shells  wore 
thoroughly  circulated.  It  was  deemed  in- 
di<pensable  that  every  person  who  heard 
the  whizzing  of  a  shell  should  fall  flat  on 
his  face.  Many  were  the  unnecessary  pros¬ 
trations;  and  nothing  sui'cly  could  aflbrd 
a  finer  subject  for  caricature  than  the  unan¬ 
imity  with  which  all  the  people  within  sight 
ilropped  face  downward  on  the  ground  to 
escape  balls  which  passed  verj’  wide  of 
them.  The  ffaviins  were  not  slow  at  taking 
advantage  of  this  custom,  and  whenever 
they  saw  a  person  dressed  in  particularly 
fine  clothing,  they  would  cause  him  to  soil 
it  almost  bevond  cleansing  by  shouts  of  “  A 
shell  I  a  shell  I  a  plat  ventre,”  —  “  down  on 
your  faces  I  ”  One  correspondent  tells  a 
funny  story  of  a  poor  old  lady,  whose  house 
was  almost  the  first  to  be  injured  by  the 
bombardment,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only 
one.  Her  chimney  haii  been  knocked  down. 
“  She  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  the  result  of  design,  and  plain¬ 
tively  asked  me  what  she  had  done  to  ‘  Wil¬ 
liam,’  and  to  Bismarck,  that  they  should 
knock  over  her  chimney  I  ” 

Although  the  siege  has,  as  we  have  shown, 
been  aecoiujianied  by  many  events  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  us  to  laughter,  the  world  will 
rejoice  that  it  has  come  to  an  end.  It  has 
been  a  terrible  price  to  jiay  for  jokes ;  and 
Paris  in  peace  or  war  is  prolific  enough  in 
ludicrous  situations  and  speeches,  real  and 
invented.  There  is  not  the  air  of  reality  in 
the  witty  inanities  of  the  Figaro  of  the  old 
days  of  the  Empire,  which  we  find  in  the 
balloon  letters  from  P.aris ;  but,  ibrtunately, 
we  are  not  so  constituted  that  a  funny  story 
must  be  true  to  make  us  laugh. 


BALLOOXINC. 

NO  war  of  modern  times  has  added  more 
to  the  list  of  things  which  man  can  do, 
than  that  now  v/aging  in  France.  We  do 
not  even  except  our  own  fierce  struggle, 
which  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
blockaded  South  that  woman  can  exist 
without  the  latest  fashions.  Tlio  European 
war  has  given  proof  of  the  marvellous  results 
01  organization,  in  collecting  and  moving  a 
vast  body  of  men  in  the  minimum  of  time. 
It  has  proved  the  wonderfully  various  powers 
of  the  human  stomach  in  deriving  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  most  unpromising  kinds  of 
flesh.  It  has  shown  possibilities  in  the  in¬ 
vention  of  incredible  tales  of  victory,  that 
put  Munchausen’s  feebly  mendacious  stories 
to  shame,  and  has  opened  depths  of  cre¬ 
dulity  of  which  we  could  have  had  no  con¬ 
ception.  But  in  a  practical  way  it  will 
have  been  at  no  distant  day  of  very  great 
service  in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  transportation.  The 
use  of  the  free  air  as  a  path  of  travel  has 
been  the  drc.am  of  philosophers  ever  since 
Cavallo  discovered  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ballooning,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  France  has  ever  since  been  the  most 
progressive  of  nations  in  the  art  of  aerosta¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  jieople 
of  Paris  to  apply  to  a  practical  purpose  the 
crude  and  unmanageable  principles  of  bal¬ 
looning.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  failed  in 
all  attempts  to  guide  the  numerous  air  ships 
which  have  been  manufactured  and  put  to 
use.  They  have  not  imparted  any  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  certainty  or  safety  to  aerial 
navigation.  Balloons  h.ive  been  driven  out 
to  sea  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  travel¬ 
lers,  they  have  persistently  gone  in  the  | 
wrong  direction,  the  air-cunents  which  j 
have  been  theorized  into  existence  h.ave  | 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  passengers 
have  been  cast  to  the  earth  tom  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  Prussian  bullets  have  pierced  and  I 
brought  down  many  of  the  venturesome  gas-  j 
bags.  The  dire  necessities  of  the  besieged  I 
have,  nevertheless,  triumphed  over  all  these  j 
obstacles.  To  the  Parisian  death  is  pre-  | 
lerable  to  social  isolation.  To  send  a  letter,  j 
to  see  friends  departing  for  the  free  world  i 
outside,  to  learn  by  infrequent  carrier-  I 
pigeons  that  the  communications  and  the 
passengers  have  safely  arrived,  —  all  this  is 
jioor  consolation  enough,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  dreadful  feeling  of  being 
shut  out  from  the  whole  world.  Ballooning 
has  thus  come  to  be  common  and  useful,  — 
a  first  step,  but  a  long  one,  towards  the  per¬ 
fection  and  general  employment  of  the  now  ! 
modes  of  locomotion.  Plans  enough  have  i 
been  suggested  for  steering  balloons,  and  ' 
for  raising  and  lowering  them,  and  have  | 
universally  failed.  But  the  ta«k  will  not  be  i 
ab.andoned.  It  is  no  perpetual  motion  if/iiis  j 
/aiuu‘1,  but  a  problem  which  the  human  j 
mind  is  capable  of  solving.  Perhaps  it  may  i 
be  reserved  for  the  inventive  powers  of  an¬ 
other  nation  than  Franco.  It  may  be  that  ' 
a  much  heralded  California  invention  con-  j 
tains  the  germ  of  tlie  solution.  From 
whencesoever  it  may  come,  we  .are  persuaded 
that  the  last  practical  discovery  is  near  at 
hand,  and  that  to  the  next  generation  trans¬ 
portation  througli  the  air  in  safety  and  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  of  reaching 
a  fixed  and  determined  point,  will  be  no 
novelty.  _ 

We  recently  published  wh.at  we  consid¬ 
ered  a  harmless  jiarody  of  a  nursery  rhyme 
about  Jlary  (surname  unknown),  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  l.amb  which  was  supposed  to  follow  the 
young  lady  on  every  occasion.  In  the  par¬ 
ody  we  took  the  ground  that  the  Iamb,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  “everywhere  that  Mary 
went,”  stubbornly  refused  to  move  a  leg  un¬ 
til 

“  Slaty  took  that  little  Iamb 
Amt  heat  it  for  a  spell  — 

The  tuniiy  had  it  fried  next  day. 

And  it  went  very  well !  ” 

all  of  which  was  very  harmless,  not  to  say 
imbecile.  But  behold  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth.  Forty  or  fifty  news¬ 
papers  immediately  copy  our  squib  (without 
crediting  it  to  us),  and  a  dozen  or  more  poets, 
emulous  of  our  success,  straightway  write 
heartless  parodies  of  Mary  and  her  little 
lamb,  m.aking  the  thing  a  nuisance  in  the 
land.  Then  a  jiathetic  gentleman  sudden¬ 
ly  turns  up  and  s.ays  that  that  lamb  “in 
many  a  mind  is  assoeiated  with  tender  [the 
slv  rogue  to  say  tender  !  j  memories  of  those 
wlio  were  too  early  lost,”  and  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  vicious  age  “  has  declared  a  laughing 
war  against  all  that  is  serious.”  We  pass  j 
this  rebuke  over  to  those  inferior  poets  who  I 
burles(|ued  our  burlesque,  ftur  version  of  | 
the  nurserj'  song  was  not  conceived  or  cxi'-  ' 
cuted  in  an  irreverent  sjiirit.  Nor  was  it  | 
published  until  we  had  submitted  it  to  tlic  i 


criticism  of  two  young  gentlemen  eminently 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  They  said  —  not  in  so  many  words 
being  as  yet  unable  to  talk  much,  but  in  ef¬ 
fect  —  that  the  old  song  was  a  trifle  tame, 
that  a  lamb  so  incajiable  of  asserting  its 
iudividualitv  as  the  lamb  therein  described 
was  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  that  the  age 
demanded  a  more  picturesque  and  spirited 
rendering  of  the  ancient  legend.  We  con¬ 
sider  cur  version  a  success,  'niough  consist¬ 
ing  of  but  two  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  so 
soothing  is  the  quality  of  its  music  that  no 
v/cll-regulated  child  has  thus  far  been  known 
to  keep  awake  beyond  the  seventh  line.  It 
has  another  merit.  It  effectually  disposes 
of  the  lamb.  “  What  did  the  lamb  do  then  ?  ” 
is  a  question  which  the  most  hardened  in¬ 
fant  would  n’t  dare,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  put  to  a  jaded  and  distracted 
parent.  _ 

W'k  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most 
powerful  opponents  of  Woman  Suffrage 
are  to  be  Ibund  among  the  women  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  who 
seriously  opposes  the  right  of  women  to  con¬ 
trol  their  own  property,  or  tv  have  a  voice 
in  making  the  laws  of  a  government  which 
they  arc  taxed  to  support.  To  deny  them 
this  prerogative  is  to  run  counter  to  common 
sense.  But  all  women  do  not  think  so. 
Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher  is  very  far  from 
thinking  so.  Or  perhaps,  to  state  it  more 
accurately,  she  does  not  believe  that  women 
arc  at  preseat  ready  for  the  kind  of  duties 
which  some  of  them  are  so  eager  to  assume. 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  Miss  Beecher  says :  “lam  told  that  my 
name  ha  appeared  in  some  of  the  public 
prints  as  one  who  favors  Woman  Suffrage. 
Tliis  is  not  true  of  me  cr  of  a  large  majority  of 
my  family  and  personal  friends,  most  of  whom 
would  regard  such  a  measure  as  an  act  oj 
injustice  and  oppression,  Ibrcing  ccnscien 
tious  women  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  civil  state  when  they  can  so  imperfectly 
meet  the  many  and  more  important  duties 
of  the  family  state  and  its  connected  minis¬ 
tries  of  instruction  and  benevolence.  Will 
newspaper  editors  oblige  me  and  many 
friends  by  giving  this  an  insertion  ?  ” 


names  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
new  shade,  which  is  the  color  of  Prussian 
blood.  Precisely  how  the  blood  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  differs  from  that  of  a  Frenchman  we 
are  not  told,  but  we  imagine  that  if  the 
new  color  is  of  French  manufacture  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  blue  in  it.  The  name  is 
ccrtainlv  in  the  worst  of  taste. 


We  all  remember  the  wonderful  stories 
so  dear  to  our  childhood  of  the  dress  pat¬ 
terns  of  material  so  fine  that  they  could  be 
drawn  through  the  eye  of  a  cambric  needle. 
The  French  have  done  something  wliich 
would  have  looked  quite  as  incredible  to 
the  matter-of-fact  mind  when  our  old  fel¬ 
lows  were  children.  A  pigeon  lately  ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris  bearing  fifteen  thousand 
private  despatches,  besides  despatches  for 
government  that  would,  if  printed,  fill  three 
or  four  newspaper  columns.  All  this  had 
been  copied  by  photography  upon  a  sur¬ 
face  so  small  that  the  paper  conveying  it 
was  inserted  in  a  small  quill,  ingeniously 
attached  to  the  binl’s  feathers.  Will  the 
next  generation  show  any  advance  in  practi¬ 
cal  science  equal  to  this  ?  We  shall  expect 
the  flimsy  dress  pattern  yet. 


Evehy  part  of  the  programme  for  the 
approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess  Lou¬ 
ise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  is  to  be 
elaborately  arranged  in  advance.  It  is 
settled  that  the  route  of  the  marriage  pro¬ 
cession  from  AVindsor  Castle  to  the  "Grand 
Entrance  of  St.  George’s  Chapiel,  shall  be 
precisely  the  same  as  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
After  the  ceremony  the  newly  married  pair 
will  proceed  by  road  to  Claremont  House, 
Esher.  The  Albert  Memorial  Chapel, 
formerly  Cardinal  AVolsey’s  Chapel,  is  to 
lie  u.sed  as  a  ladies’  retiring  room,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  it  for  that  purpose  the 
stone  pavement  has  been  boarded  over,  the 
new  floor  has  been  carpeted,  and  the  court 
upholsterers  have  furnished  it  specially  for 
this  occasion. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


AVe  remcmlxir  reading  long  ago  an  essay 
on  the  “  Sixth  Sense,”  —  the  sixth  sense 
being  the  sense  of  honor.  AA’e  suppose  that 
it  must  exist  in  some  degree  or  another  in 
every  human  being  however  degraded  he 
may  be.  A  curious  instance  apropos  of  this 
is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Hanlon,  who  was 
lately  hanged  in  Philadelphia  for  tlie  mur¬ 
der  of  a  little  girl  named  Mary  Mohrmann. 
His  life  had  been  one  series  of  black  deeds, 
and  his  final  crime  was  revolting  beyond 
expression  ;  yet  this  fiend  in  his  last  days, 
with  his  hands  still  red  with  the  blood  of  a 
helpless  little  child,  was  sorely  troubled  in 
his  mind  because  he  owed  fifty  cents  to  a 
detective  named  Smith,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  his  conviction. 
“I’ll  pay  you  the  filly  cents  I  borrowed 
from  you  as  soon  as  anybody  comes  and 
gives  me  some  monej',”  said  the  conscien¬ 
tious  wretch.  “Never  miud  that,  John,” 
replied  the  affluent  Smith ;  “  I  don’t  want  it. 
Let  it  go.”  Hanlon  answered,  “  I  must  jwy 
you  though.  My  religion  makes  me  do  it.” 
The  sense  of  honor  in  fact,  —  the  sixth 
sense  which  made  him  uneasy  because  he 
owed  half  a  dollar,  but  gave  him  no  trouble 
whatever  when  it  became  a  question  of 
strangling  a  seven-year-old  child  in  a  dark 
alley.  AVho  will  talk  of  total  depravity 
after  this? 


It  is  evident  that  Miss  Vinnie  Ream’s 
statue  of  Lincoln,  does  not  give  universal 
satisfaction.  To  bo  very  candid  indeed, 
there  is  but  one  per.«on  who  is  satisfied,  and 
that  is  the  fair  sculptress  herself,  who  may 
be  pictured  shaking  her  pretty  curls  over 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  which  her 
skill  as  an  artist  docs  not  entitle  her.  Her 
cajoling  a  commission  out  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  more  a  work  of  art  than  her 
statue. 


The  new  color  is  sang  Prvssien.  It  is  a 
little  singular  that  many  of  the  recent  fash¬ 
ionable  colors  have  taken  their  names  from 
bloorty  events  or  bloody  men.  Solferino 
and  iJagenta  had  become  so  familiar  as 
colors  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that 
they  were  the  names  also  of  great  battles. 
Then  wc  have  had  Bismarck  color,  —  and 
here  the  Parisian  ladies  made  a  distinction 
between  H'ismarvk  nudade,  and  Bismarck  en 
rolire,  —  but  whether  sick  cr  an'jry  the 
German  chancellor  does  not  bear  the,  repu¬ 
tation  of  an  ultra  jieaee  man.  All  these 


—  Swinburne  it  is  said  has  written  a  novel. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  is  preparin;; 
for  the  Gentleman’s  Alagazinc  a  series  of  pa^iers 
on  “  The  Comic  AVriters  of  England.” 

—  The  Misses  C.  and  A.  do  Rothschild, 
daughters  of  Siit  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  hive 
])ul)lisl:ed  a  work  entitled  the  “  History  and 
Literature  of  the  Israelites.” 

—  The  American  Brewers’  Gazette  is  the 
name  of  a  new  weekly  just  sttirtetl  in  New  A'ork 
in  the  interest  of  the  malt  and  hop  trade.  It 
ought  to  be  a  lively  publication. 

—  Among  the  pleasant  things  to  expect  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  open¬ 
ing  chapters  of  Mr.  Henry  James’s  story  “  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,”  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  AA'hii>- 
plc  on  “  Shoddy.” 

—  The  Athenaeum  notices  as  a  curious  fact 
that  Air.  llerliert  Spencer’s  writings  caa  lx: 
bought  at  St.  I’etersburg  in  a  Russian  version, 
although  none  of  them  have  apjicared  in  a 
Eivnch  or  German  translation. 

—  Alcssrs.  Lcypoldt,  Holt,  &  AYilliams  have 
published  a  clicaj)  edition  of  Prof.  Puinpellv’s 
“  Across  America  and  Asia,”  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  books  of  travel  ever  issued  in  iliis 
country.  All  the  illustrations  and  the  valuable 
I  maps  of  the  first  edition  ate  repnxluced  in  tbi.-. 

\  —  Oliver  AATcndell  Holmes’s  essay  on  “  Ale  h- 

!  anism  in  Thought  and  Morals,”  d'clivcrcd  la-t 
I  year  Ixtfore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
I  H.arvard  College,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
j  the  author  and  issued  in  book  foriii  throngli  the 
I  Press  of  Alcssrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Tiniv 
is  enough  learning,  observation,  keen  sense  ai  d 
wit  crowded  into  these  one  hundred  pagfcs,  to 
I  set  up  a  dozen  average  lecturers  and  insure  them 
success.  Among  the  new  things  added  to  this 
■  rcmark.able  essay  is  the  following  characteristic 
;  preface  :  “  It  is  fair  to  claim  for  this  Essay  the 
\  license  which  belongs  to  all  srokon  adda-sres. 

To  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  is  the  first 
i  requisite  of  every  such  composition  ;  and  for 
i  this  a  more  highly  colored  rhetoric  is  admissible 
'  than  might  please  the  solitary  reader.  The 
j  check  of  a  stage  heroine  will  bear  a  touch  of 
carmine  which  would  hardly  improve  the  sober 
I  comeliness  of  the  mother  of  a  family  at  her  lire- 
i  side.  So  too,  on  public  occasions,  a  wide  range 
I  of  suggestive  inquiry,  meant  to  stimulate  rather 
‘  than  satiate  the  interest  of  the  listeners,  may, 

!  with  some  reason,  be  preferred  to  that  more 
[  complete  treatment  of  a  narrowly  limited  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  liable  to  prove  exhaustive  in  a 
double  sense. 

“  In  the  numerous  notes  and  other  additions, 
I  have  felt  the  right  to  use  a  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  some  might  think  out  of  place  before 
the  mixed  audience  of  a  literary  anniversary. 
The  dissentient  listener  may  find  himself  in  an 
uneasy  position  hard  to  escape  from  :  the  dissat¬ 
isfied  reader  has  an  easy  remedy.” 


rEKKiNs  (See  Tage  liO.) 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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A  LESSOX. 

Last  night  I  weighed,  quite  wearied  out, 
The  question  that  perplexes  still ; 

And  that  sad  spirit  we  call  doubt 
Made  the  good  naught  beside  the  ill. 

Tnis  morning,  when  with  rested  mind 
I  try  again  the  selt^-same  theme, 

llie  whole  is  altered,  and  I  find 
The  balance  turned,  the  good  supreme. 

A  little  sleep,  a  brief  night’s  rest. 

Has  changed  the  look  of  all  that  is ! 

Sure  any  crec<l  I  hold  at  best 
Needs  humble  holding  after  this. 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

KKOM  JAMES  nUSSELI.  IA)WELl.’s  SEW  VOLUME, 

“  MV  STUDY  WISDOWS.” 

White’s  Seldorse. 

ONE  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  my 
father’s  library  was  White’s  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Selbomc.  For  me  it  has  rather  gained 
in  charm  with  years.  I  used  to  read  it  without 
knowing  the  secret  of  the  pleasure  I  found  in  it, 
but  as  I  grow  older  I  begin  to  detect  some  of 
the  simple  expedients  of  this  natural  magic. 
0|)en  the  book  where  you  will,  it  takes  you  out 
of  doors.  In  our  broiling  .Inly  weather  one  can 
walk  out  with  this  genially  garrulous  Fellow  of 
Driel  and  find  refreshment  instead  of  fatigue. 
You  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  abreast  of  him 
os  he  ambles  along  on  his  hobby-horse,  now 
pointing  to  a  pretty  view,  now  stopping  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  bird  or  an  insect,  or  to 
bag  a  specimen  for  the  Honorable  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington  or  Mr.  Pennant.  In  simplicity  of  taste 
and  natural  refinement  he  reminds  one  of  Wal¬ 
ton  ;  in  tenderness  toward  what  he  would  have 
calM  the  bnite  creation,  of  Cowper.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are 
good  or  not,  but  they  have  made  me  familiar 
with  his  neighborhood.  Since  I  first  read  him, 

I  have  walked  over  some  of  his  favorite  haunts, 
but  I  still  see  them  through  his  eyes' rather  than 
bv  any  recollection  of  actual  and  jtersonal  vision. 
The  book  has  also  the  dclightfulncss  of  absolute 
leisure.  Mr.  White  seems  never  to  have  had 
any  harder  work  to  do  than  to  study  the  habits 
of  his  feathered  fellow-toxvnsfolk,  or  to  watch 
the  ripening  of  his  peaches  on  the  wall.  His 
volumes  are  the  journal  of  Adam  in  Paradise. 

Liscolx. 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  this  simple  Western  j 
attorney,  who  according  to  one  party  was  a  : 
^'nlgar  joker,  and  whom  the  doctrinaires  among  i 
his  own  supporters  accused  of  wanting  every 
element  of  statesmanship,  was  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  ruler  in  Christendom,  and  this  solely  by 
the  hold  his  good-humored  sagacity  had  laid  on 
the  hearts  af^d  understandings  of  his  country¬ 
men.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  it  .appeared  that  he 
had  drawn  the  great  majority,  not  only  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  of  mankind  also,  to  his  side. 
So  strong  and  so  persuasive  is  honest  manliness 
without  a  single  quality  of  romance  or  unreal 
sentiment  to  help  it !  A  civilian  daring  times 
of  the  most  captivating  military  achievement, 
awkward,  with  no  skill  in  the  lower  technicali¬ 
ties  of  manners,  he  left  behind  him  a  fame 


beyond  that  of  any  conqueror,  the  memory  of 
a  grace  higher  than  that  of  outward  person, 
and  of  a  gentlcmanliness  deeper  than  mere 
breeding.  Never  before  that  startled  April 
morning  did  such  multitudes  of  men  shed  tears 
for  the  death  of  one  they  had  never  seen,  as  if 
with  him  a  friendly  presence  had  Iwen  taken 
away  from  their  lives,  leaving  them  colder  and 
darker.  Never  was  funeral  panegyric  so  elo¬ 
quent  as  the  silent  look  of  sympathy  which 
strangers  cxchtinged  when  they  met  on  that 
day.  Their  common  manhood  had  lost  a  kins¬ 
man. 

Fame  and  Popclabity. 

A  feeling  of  comical  sadness  is  likely  to  come 
over  the  mind  of  any  middle-aged  man  who 
sets  himself  to  recollecting  the  names  of  differ¬ 
ent  authors  that  have  licen  famous,  and  the 
number  of  contemporary  immortalities  whose 
end  he  has  seen  since  coming  to  manhood. 
Many  a  light,  bailed  by  too  careless  observers 
as  a  fixed  star,  has  proved  to  be  only  a  short¬ 
lived  lantern  at  the  tail  of  a  newspaper  kite. 
That  literary  heaven  which  our  youth  saw  dot¬ 
ted  thick  with  rival  glories,  we  find  now  to  have 
been  a  stage-sky  merely,  artificially  enkindled 
from  behind ;  and  the  cynical  daylight  which  is 
sure  to  follow  all  theatrical  enthnsiasms  shows 
us  ragged  holes  where  once  were  luminaries, 
sheer  vacancy  instead  of  lustre.  Our  earthly 
repnt.ations,  says  a  great  poet,  arc  the  color  of 
grass,  .and  the  same  sun  that  makes  the  green 
bleaches  it  out  again.  But  next  morning  is 
not  the  time  to  criticise  the  scene-painter’s  fir¬ 
mament,  nor  is  it  quite  fair  to  examine  coldly  a 
part  of  some  general  illusion  in  the  absence  of 
that  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  that  self-surren¬ 
der  of  the  fancy,  which  made  it  what  it  was. 
It  would  not  be  safe  for  all  neglected  authors  to 
comfort  themselves  in  Wordsworth’s  fashion, 
inferring  genius  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
public  favor,  and  a  high  and  solitary  merit 
from  the  world’s  indifference.  f)n  the  c-ontrary, 
it  would  be  more  just  to  argue  from  popularity 
a  certain  amount  of  real  value,  though  it  may 
nut  be  of  that  permanent  quality  which  insures 
enduring  fame.  The  contemporary  world  and 


Wordsworth  were  lioth  half  right.  Ho  un¬ 
doubtedly  owned  and  worked  the  richest  vein  of 
his  jK-riod  ;  but  he  offered  to  his  contemporaries 
a  heap  of  gold-liearing  quartz  where  the  baser 
mineral  made  the  greater  show,  and  the  jmr- 
cliaser  must  do  his  own  crushing  and  smelting, 
with  no  guaranty  but  the  bare  word  of  the 
miner.  It  was  not  enough  that  certain  bolder 
adventurers  should  now  atid  then  show  a  nug¬ 
get  in  proof  of  the  success  of  their  venture. 
The  gold  of  the  poet  must  be  refined,  moulded,  j 
stampeil  with  the  itnage  and  superscription  of  , 
his  time,  but  with  a  beauty  of  design  atid  finish  ' 
that  are  of  no  time,  'fhe  work  must  suqiuss  | 
the  material.  Wordsworth  w.as  wholly  void  of  | 
tliat  shaping  imagination  which  is  the  highest 
criterion  of  a  poet.  1 

Itnmediate  popularity  and  lasting  fame,  then,  j 
woubi  seem  to  bo  the  result  of  different  quali-  i 
ties,  and  not  of  mere  difference  in  degree.  It  is  ^ 
safe  to  prophesy  a  certain  durability  of  rccog-  j 
nition  for  any 'author  who  gives  evidence  of  ; 
intellectual  force,  in  whatever  kind,  above  the  | 
average  amount,  'rhere  are  names  in  literary  i 
historv  which  arc  only  names ;  and  the  works  ! 
associ'ateil  with  thcm,’likc  acts  of  Congress  al-  j 
ready  agreed  on  in  debate,  are  read  by  their  j 
titles  and  passed.  What  is  it  that  insures  what  ; 
may  be  called  living  fame,  so  that  a  liook  shall  ; 
l)c  at  once  famous  and  read  *  What  is  it  that  | 
relegates  divine  Cowley  to  that  remote,  uncivil  i 
Fontus  of  the  “  British  Poets,”  and  keeps  gar-  j 
rulous  Pepys  within  the  cheery  circle  of  the  | 
evening  lamp  and  fire  ?  Originality,  eloquence,  I 
sense,  imagination,  not  one  of  them  is  enough  j 
by  itself,  but  only  in  some  happy  mixture  and  j 
proportion.  Imagination  seems  to  possess  in  i 
Itself  more  of  the  antiseptic  property  than  any  { 
other  single  quality ;  but,  without  less  showy  i 
and  more  substantial  allies,  it  c.an  at  licst  give  I 
only  deathlcssncss,  without  the  perjietual  youth  i 
that  makes  it  other  than  dreary.  It  were  easy  j 
to  find  cxamjiles  of  this  Tithonus  immortality,  i 
setting  its  victims  apart  from  both  gods  and  ! 
men ;  helpless  duration  undying,  to  be  sure,  ! 
but  sapless  and  voiceless  also,  and  long  ago  de-  1 
sorted  by  the  fickle  Hcmcra.  And  yet  chance  | 
could  confer  that  gift  on  Glaueus,  which  love  ; 
and  the  consent  of  Zeus  failed  to  secure  for  the  | 
darling  of  the  Dawn.  Is  it  mere  luck,  then  '* 
Luck  may,  and  often  docs,  have  some  share  in 
ephemeral  successes,  as  in  a  gambler’s  winnings 
spent  as  soon  as  got,  but  not  in  any  lasting 
triumph  over  time.  Solid  success  must  be 
based  on  solid  qualitiel  and  the  honest  culture 
of  them. 

TlIOBEAr. 

lie  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  man  with  so 
high  a  conceit  of  himself  that  he  accepted  with¬ 
out  questioning,  and  insisted  on  our  accepting, 
his  defects  and  weaknesses  of  character  as  vir¬ 
tues  and  powers  peculiar  to  himself.  Was  he  j 
indolent,  he  finds  none  of  the  activities  which  j 
attract  or  employ  the  rest  of  mankind  worthy  I 
of  him.  Was  he  wanting  in  the  qualities  that  I 
make  success,  it  is  success  that  is  contemptible,  I 
and  not  himself  that  lacks  persistency  and  pur-  i 
pose.  Was  he  poor,  money  was  an  iinmixcd  { 
evil.  Did  his  life  seem  a  selfish  one,  he  con¬ 
demns  doing  good  as  one  of  the  weakest  of  ! 
superstitions.  To  be  of  use  was  with  him  the  i 
most  killing  bait  of  the  wily  tempter  Useless-  | 
ness.  He  had  no  faculty  of  generalization  from 
outside  of  himself,  or  at  least  no  experience 
which  would  supply  the  material  of  such,  and 
he  makes  his  own  whim  the  law,  his  own  range 
the  horizon  of  the  universe.  He  condemns  a 
world,  the  hollowness  of  whose  satisfactions  he 
had  never  had  the  means  of  testing,  and  we 
recognize  Ajicmantus  behind  the  mask  of  Ti- 
mon.  He  had  little  active  imagination ;  of  the  I 
receptive  he  had  much.  His  appreciation  is  of  i 
the  highest  quality ;  his  critical  jiowcr,  from  j 
want  of  continuity  of  mind,  very  limited  and 
inadcijuate.  Ho  somewhere  cites  a  simile  from  | 
Ossian,  as  an  example  of  the  superiority  of  the  i 
old  poetry  to  the  new,  though,  even  were  the  : 
historic  evidence  less  convincing,  the  senti-  ! 
mental  melancholy  of  those  poems  should  be  ! 
conclusive  of  their  modernness.  He  had  no  | 
artistic  power  such  as  controls  a  great  work  to  | 
the  serene  balance  of  completeness,  but  exqui-  i 
site  mechanical  skill  in  the  shaping  of  sentences  j 
and  paragraphs,  or  (more  rarely)  short  bits  of  ' 
verse  for  the  expression  of  a  dc'tached  thought,  \ 
sentiment,  or  image.  His  works  give  one  the  ; 
feeling  of  a  sky  full  of  stars,  —  something  im-  ! 
pressive  and  e.xhilarating  certainly,  something  | 
high  overhead  and  freckled  thickly  with  spots  i 
of  isolated  brightness  ;  but  whether  these  have  | 
any  mutual  relation  with  each  other,  or  have  j 
any  concern  with  our  mundane  matters,  is  for 
the  most  part  matter  of  conjecture,  —  astrology 
as  yet,  and  not  astronomy.  ] 

It  is  curious,  considering  what  Thorcau  after-  i 
ward  became,  that  he  was  not  by  nature  an  ob-  | 
server.  He  only  saw  the  things  he  looked  for,  i 
and  was  less  poet  than  naturalist.  Till  he  [ 
built  his  Walden  shanty,  he  did  not  know  that  i 
the  hickory  grew  in  Concord.  Till  he  went  to 
Maine,  he  had  never  seen  phosphorc.sccnt  wooil,  ! 
a  phenomenon  early  familiar  to  most  country  I 
boys.  At  forty  hp|  speaks  of  the  seeding  of 
the  pine  as  a  new  discovery,  though  one  should 
thou'^ht  that  its  gold^ust  of  blowing  pol- 
lenon^t  have  earlier  drawn  his  eye.  Neither 
hit  «8»tion  nor  his  genius  vas^f  the  spon¬ 
taneous  kind.  ■  He  discovered  "nSthing.  He 
thought  everything  a  discovery  of  his  own,  | 
from  moonlight  to  the  planting  of  acorns  and  | 
nuts  by  srjuirrcis.  This  is  a  defect  in  his  char-  i 
acter,  but  one  of  his  chief  charms  ns  a  writer,  j 
Everything  grows  fresh  under  his  hand.  He  | 


delved  in  his  mind  and  nature ;  he  ]ilanted 
them  with  all  manner  of  native  and  foreign 
sieds,  and  reaped  assiduously.  He  was  not 
merely  solitary,  he  would  lie  isolated,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  almost  persuading  himself  that 
he  was  autochthonous.  Ho  valued  everything 
ill  jiroportion  as  he  fancied  it  to  lie  exclusively 
his  own.  He  complains  in  “  Walden,”  that 
there  is  tio  one  in  Concord  with  whom  he  could 
talk  of  C)riental  literature,  though  the  man  was 
living  within  two  miles  of  his  hut  who  had  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  it.  This  intellectual  selfish¬ 
ness  Iiccomes  sometimes  almost  painful  in  read¬ 
ing  liini.  He  lacked  that  generosity  of  “coin- 
iiumication  ”  which  Jolinson  admired  in  Burke. 
De  Qiiincey  tells  us  that  Wordsworth  was  iiii 
patient  when  any  one  else  siiokc  of  inountains, 
ns  if  he  had  a  iieeuliar  jirojicrty  in  them.  And 
we  can  readily  understand  why  it  should  lie  so  : 
no  one  is  satisfied  with  another’s  appreciation  of 
his  mistress.  But  Thorcau  seems  to  have  prized 
a  lofty  way  of  thinking  (often  wo  should  m  in¬ 
clined  to  call  it  a  rcinote  one)  not  so  mnch  lie- 
cause  it  was  good  in  itself  as  because  he  wished 
few  to  share  it  with  him.  It  seems  now  and 
then  us  if  he  did  not  seek  to  lure  others  up 
‘‘  above  our  lower  region  of  tiirnioil,”  but  to 
leave  his  own  name  cut  on  the  mountain  jicak 
as  the  first  climlicr.  This  itch  of  originality  in¬ 
fects  his  thought  and  style.  To  bo  misty  is  not 
to  be  mystic.  Ho  turns  commonplaces  end  for 
end,  and  fancies  it  makes  something  new  of 
them. 


It  seems  that  seals  Lave  regulation  grave¬ 
yards.  A  naturalist,  recently  in  Japan, 
narrates  how  he  discovered  a  hospital  and 
cemetery  for  the  tribe  in  a  lonely  sjxit  in 
Aniwa  Bay.  It  is  a  long  low  point,  com¬ 
posed  of  great  rounded  rocks  and  drifted 
shingle.  Here,  sheltered  by  the  granite 
boulders  and  concealed  bv  coarse  grass  and 
reeds,  come  the  seals,  whether  old  or  sick, 
from  all  the  neighboring  waters,  to  seek  a 
refuge  from  their  fellows  and  to  breathe 
their  last  in  peace.  The  marks  of  their 
hu^e  bodies  may  be  traced  in  the  dead, 
soiled,  flattened  herbage. 


AT  THE  MORGANS’. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  II. 

I  WAS  wont  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
to  smoke  a  pipe  in  the  kitchen  at  the 
Morgans’.  My  acquaintance  with  old  Becky, 
however,  I ’m  bound  to  say,  did  not  advance 
very  much,  —  for  one  reason,  perhaps,  that 
she  could  not  or  would  not  speak  English, 
and  my  command  of  Welsh  was  certainly 
circumscribed.  I  had  picked  up  a  few 
words,  and  dealt  these  out  very  incessantly. 
Becky  would  nod  and  laugh,  but  slie  gener¬ 
ally  contented  herself  with  replying  “  Dim 
Sassenach,”  let  me  address  Wr  in  what 
tongue  I  would.  She  was  heedful  of  my 
requirements,  if  no  great  cordiality  charac¬ 
terized  her  bearing  towards  me.  I  was 
often  tempted  to  suspect  that  Becky  for  one 
would  not  be  sorry  when  the  time  arrived 
for  my  turning  my  back  upon  Llanberig. 
Still,  she  was  noway  deficient  in  those  hos¬ 
pitable  efforts  for  which  Wales  is  noted, 
and  at  what  may  be  called  “  cottage  cook¬ 
ing  ”  —  for  the  little  farm-house  did  not 
really  pretend  to  much  more  —  Becky  was 
supreme.  The  breakfasts  and  suppers  she 
prepared  for  my  consumption  were  perfect 
in  their  way. 

“  When  I  was  at  Cardiff,  I  did  not  care 
for  malt  liquors.  You  find  the  ale  to  your 
liking  ?  I ’m  glad  of  that.  It  seems  to  me 
rather  poor  stuff.  I  only  wish  I  could  offer 
you  something  more  worthy  of  your  drink¬ 
ing.  In  my  time  I  ’ve  drunk  of  the  best  —  tlie 
very  best.  W^  had  a  fine  stock  of  very  choice 
wines  at  Cardiff ;  there  was  no  one  to  com¬ 
pare  with  us  in  the  whole  jirincijiality ;  we 
did  an  excellent  business.  I  might  have 
driven  my  carriage,  if  1  had  been  so  minded. 
The  best  of  everything  was  to  be  found  at 
my  table :  some  of  the  wines  that  I  was 
able  to  set  before  my  guests  were  unique  — 
quite  unique  —  though  I  say  it.  But  times 
arc  changed  —  times  are  sadly  changed.” 

Davy  Morgan  was  the  speaker.  I  had 
returned  from  the  works  rather  earlier  than 
usual ;  the  men  had  “  knockeil  off',”  and 
made  half-holiday,  —  I  forget  now  the  pre¬ 
cise  reason  for  this  proceeding,  but  I ’m  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  there  was  some  election 
business  on  hand.  One  of  my  directors 
had,  I  know,  been  canvassing  Uie  county, 
or  a  division  of  it,  with  a  view  to  represent¬ 
ing  it  in  Parliament.  Very  likely  the  nom¬ 
ination  or  the  polling  came  off  about  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  aid  of  my  navvies  —  as  many  of 
them  as  could  be  mustered  —  had  been  so¬ 
licited  to  keep  or  to  break  the  peace,  —  to  as¬ 
sault  or  tojirotect  the  electors,  I ’m  not  sure 
which.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  well  supplied 
and  fortified  with  beer,  they  did  all  that  was 
required  of  them,  .and  probably  something 
more.  Elections  were  often  rather  wild  and 


desperate  work  in  that  part  of  the  country’ 
and  generally  tended  to  the  increase  of  •  >r 
Jenkins’s  list  of  jiatients.  However,  1  was 
not  much  interested  in  the  matter,  —  the 
proceedings  were  carried  on,  indeed,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Llanberig,  —  so 
I  had  returned  to  the  farm  some  hours  in 
advance  of  my  usual  time,  and  Becky, 
quickly  interpreting  my  pantomimic  request 
for  refreshment,  had  just  supplied  my  wants, 
when  Davy  entered,  conversationally  in¬ 
clined  in  regard  to  Lis  past  life  as  a  wine- 
merchant  at  Cardiff. 

He  sighed  as  he  finished  speaking,  and 
passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead.  He 
seemed  somewhat  moved  and  distrested  by 
the  nature  of  his  reminiscences.  I  settled  in 
j  my  own  mind  that  he  had  seen  better  days, 

I  and  that  a  collapse  had  at  some  time  or  other 
I  afflicted  the  flourishing  business  at  Cariliff. 
j  Somehow  very  flourishing  businesses.  I’ve 
I  noticed,  have  a  curious  predisposition  to  col- 
!  lajisc.  I  quietly  continued  the  process  of 
'  emptying  riiy  jug  of  beer, 
i  “  I  daresay,  now,  you  ’vc  tasted  very 
;  good  wine  in  your  time  ‘I  ”  he  said  pres- 
I  ently. 

I  replied  that,  for  a  poor  man,  leading 
rather  a  rough  and  uncertain  life,  1  had,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  done  very  fairly  in  that  rc- 
sjiect.  I  had  sat  at  rich  men’s  feasts  now 
and  then,  and  found  in\  self  fronted  by  very 
excellent  drinks. 

“  You  don ’t  prefer  beer  to  wine,  then  ?  ” 

I  avowed  that  I  did  not,  while  admitting 
the  admirable  character  of  the  malt  liquor 
in  the  jug  on  the  table, —  as  good  a  brew 
of  malt,  I  said,  as  a  man  could  wish 'to 
drink. 

“  And  you  ’vc  a  good  palate  for  wine,  — 
for  port  wine,  say  ?  ” 

1  thought  J  was  fairly  provided  for  as  to 

Falate,  and  knew  a  good  glass  of  wine  when 
found  one.  He  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  conversation,  —  to  be 
even  somewhat  excited  by  it.  He  came, 
quite  close  up  to  me  as  he  said,  “May  I 
ask,  now,  if  you  have  ever  tasted  Comet 
Port  ?  ” 

I  said  I  believed  that  upon  some  special 
occasion  —  probably  at  some  City  Com- 

rny’s  dinner,  so  far  as  I  could  recollect,  but 
was  n’t  quite  sure  —  I  had  tasted,  as  a 
curiosity,  some  port  wine  so  described.  I 
owned  that  1  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  was  really  the  wine  it  affected  to  be ;  but 
that  I  had  found  it  unquestionably  a  wine  of 
very  distinguished  qumity,  1  was  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  assert. 

He  hardly  seemed  satisfied  with  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  he  shook  his  head  gravely. 

“  It ’s  not  a  thing  there  could  be  any  doubt 
or  mistake  about,”  he  said.  “  If  you  once 
tasted  Comet  Fort  you ’d  remember  it  all 
your  life.  'I'here’s  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world ;  there  never  has  been  —  there  never 
will  be.  It  defies  description.  There  never 
was  such  a  vintage  as  the  comet  year,  —  the 
Great  Comet  year.  We  were  most  fortu¬ 
nate  at  Cardiff';  we  secured  a  wonderful  cel¬ 
lar  of  Comet  Port.” 

He  mentioned  the  number  of  pipes,  but  I 
don’t  feel  quite  confident  now  about  the  fig¬ 
ure  stated.  1  know  that  I  thought  it  veiy 
considerable. 

“  But  we  did  .  ’i  set  enough  store  upon  it,” 
he  proceeded;  “that  was  where  we  were 
wrong.  W  were  really  wasteful  with  it.  We 
were  too  good-natured ;  we  let  every  cus¬ 
tomer  have  it  that  asked  for  it ;  at  a  good 

Erice,  look  you,  —  I  don’t  say  otherwise,  — 
ut  nothing  to  what  we  might  afterwards 
have  obtained  for  it.  We  ought  to  have 
locked  it  up  securely  as  they  lock  up  the 
crown-jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London.  I  ’vc 
seen  them  there  myself;  for,  as  a  young 
man,  I  was  often  in  London.  We  ought  to 
have  slammed  the  cellar  doors  in  the  face 
even  of  our  best  customers,  and  never  have 
parted  with  so  much  as  a  teaspoonful.  Our 
stock  of  Comet  Port  would  now  be  worth  a 
fabulous  price,  —  quite  a  fabulous  price  1 
But  —  ”  He  stopped  as  though  he  had 
forgotten  what  he  was  about  to  add,  or  had 
failed  to  find  adequate  words  wherewith  to 
express  himself. 

“  Do  you  know  anything  of  astronomy  ?  ” 
he  asked  suddenly. 

I  admitted  that  was  by  no  means  well 
skilled  in  that  science. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  he  eyed  me 
rather  curiously  I  thought,  he  pro<*cedcd : 
“  There  can  be  no  harm  in  mentioning  it 
now.  I ’m  an  old  man ;  I ’ve  giver,  up  busi¬ 
ness  this  many  a  year ;  1  can  never  hope  now 
to  see  my  plans  carried  out.  But  it  was  a 
grand  —  a  startling  idea.  It  occurred  to  me 

Siite  suddenly.  I  was  busy  about  some- 
ing  else  at  the  time,  I  remember.  We 
were  getting  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  stock 
of  the  wine,  though  we ’d  raised  the  price  of  it 
almost  exorbitantly.  Every  bottle  was  num- 
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b.  rcd,  and  specially  sealed  with  blue  wax,  ! 
im]>rcs3ed  with  the  initials  of  the  firm.  1  I 
cried  as  thou;:h  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  when-  | 
ever  a  bottle  left  the  cellar.  Then  the  (jues- 
tion  flashed  into  my  mind ;  Why  not  make 
some  more  Comet  Port  ?  ” 

1  was  rather  surprised.  Still,  I  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  the  tricks  of  the  wine-trade. 

I  said  that  possibly  the  thing  was  feasible ; 
and  that  by  some  means,  no  doubt,  a  pass¬ 
able  sort  of  Comet  Port  might  be  manufac¬ 
tured. 

“  Yes,”  he  cried,  impetuously  ;  “  but  by 
what  means  ?  Why,  in  this  way.  To 
make  Comet  Port,  we  must  make  comets !  ” 

“  M;iko  comets  !  ”  I  echoed. 

*•  Yes.  How  f  you  ’ll  ask.  Tliat  was  my 
s(!cret  —  my  discovery.  The  efl'ect  of  the 
comet  upon  the  vines  was  incontestable.  Nor 
only  the  vines.  The  crops  of  all  kinds  were 
amazingly  abundant  everywhere.  It  was 
even  said  that  there  were  more  children  born 
that  ytiar  than  were  ever  known  to  have 
been  born  before  within  a  similar  period  — 
especially  twins.  There  were  repeated  in¬ 
stances,  indeed,  of  no  less  than  four  chil¬ 
dren  at  one  birth ;  three  at  a  birth  were  not 
unusual ,  twins  were  quite  common.  It  was 
said,  moreover,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
wasp  that  year,  and  that  all  the  flies  were  i 
quite  blind.  7'/iat  I ’m  not  quite  prepared 
to  believe ;  but  certainly  it  was  a  most 
phenomenal  season.  The  efiects  resulting 
from  the  comet  were  altogether  ofa  very  strik¬ 
ing  kind.  Well,  then,  I  argued,  why  not  imi¬ 
tate  the  cause?  Why  not  invent — create 
a  precisely  identical  cause  ?  call  in  the  aid 
of  art  and  ingenuity,  and  stimulate  nature 
to  further  developments  ?  ”  lie  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  and 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  hoarse,  agitated 
whisper.  I  could  see  that  he  was  greatly 
excited.  *•  It ’s  an  astronomical  question. 
What ’s  a  comet  but  a  star  surrounded  by 
a  gaseous  inflammable  matter,  that  by  some 
chance  or  strange  agency  has  become  ig¬ 
nited  I  You ’ve  only  to  survey  the  heavens 
on  a  clear  night  to  perceive  numberless 
stars  circled  W  luminous  gas  —  by  nebu¬ 
lous  matter.  These  would  all  become  com¬ 
ets  if  the  gaseous  air  about  them  could 
only  be  thoroughly  ignited.  I ’ve  watched 
them  night  after  night,  hoping  that  by 
some  accident  they  would  clash  together, 
or  approach  each  other  so  nearly  as  to  set 
fire  to  each  other.  They,  never  did.  Yet  ' 
they  were  so  near  to  each  other  often-  I 
times  that  it  seemed  quite  a  miracle  that 
there  was  n’t  a  whole  scries  of  conflagrations 
in  the  heavens.  Thousands  of  comets  ! 
How  it  would  have  affected  the  grapes  I 
what  port  we  should  have  had  !  ” 

He  had  now  raised  his  voice,  .and  was 
talking  very  violently  indeed,  accompanying 
his  speech  by  very  iinpas.sioncd  action.  A 
certain  uncomfortable  feeling  came  over  me 
in  regard  to  him.  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
Becky  in  the  doorway,  with  an  expression 
of  al.arm  and  amazement  upon  her  face. 

I  ler  hands  were  upraised,  and  her  wide-open 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  Davy.  She  ejaculated 
some  sentences  in  VV'elsh,  and  then  hurrifcd 
aw.ay.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  hear 
her  calling  across  the  farm-y-ard  to  Griff 
Morgan. 

“Well,”  Davy  continued,  “why  not  set 
fire  to  the  stars?  Tliat  was  my  plan.  I 
meant  to  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  it,  but 
1  fell  ill  before  I  could  quite  complete  my 
experiments,  and  make  sure  of  the  best  way 
of  carrying  my  motion  into  execution.  I 
spent  heaps  of  money  on  it ;  but  1  did  not 
care  for  that,  —  success  was  certain  in  the 
end.  I  sent  up  rockets  first,  —  fired  them  out 
of  cannon ;  but  1  could  not  send  them  up  high 
enough,  —  they  just  missed  the  stars  by  a 
few  yards.  Then  I  tried  fire-balloons ;  but 
the  small  ones  failed,  —  they  ran  before  the 
wiud  without  mounting  sufficientlv.  Then  I 
determined  to  construct  a  fire-balloon  of 
colossal  proportions  —  ” 

“  Davy  I  ”  said  a  severe  warning  voice. 
Old  Griff  had  entered  the  room.  He  laid 
Ids  hand  upon  his  brother’s  arm  with  apecu- 
li.ir  look  of  earnest,  almost  severe  reproach. 
Davy  stopped  speaking,  trembled,  drew 
liiinself  up,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  Ho  then  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
gently  from  the  room.  He  stopped  in  the 
doorway,  however,  and  bowed  to  me  with  a 
sort  of  bewildered  politeness.  Griff  had 
firm  hold  of  him,  I  perceived,  and  had  no 
intention  of  releasing  him  until  he  was  fairly 
away  from  my  presence. 

Becky  eyed  me  indignantly  and  rebuk- 
ingly,  I  thought.  I  was  reconciled  to  the 
f.'.ct  that  conversation  was  not  possible  be¬ 
tween  us. 

It  was  clear  that  Davy  was  out  of  his 
r.  irdl 

I  raw  no  more  of  the  brothers  that  day ; 
bat  early  tlie  next  morning,  as  I  was  setting 


forth  for  the  railway  works,  I  met  Griff  a 
few  yards  from  the  farm-house.  I  think  he 
had  been  waiting  for  me,  for  nsually,  at  that 
hour,  he  had  been  busy  on  his  land  at  a 
considerable  distance.  He  looked  pale  and 
distressed,  bis  hands  shook,  and  he  walked 
feebly. 

“  Poor  Davy  was  not  well,  sir,  last  night,” 
he  said.  “  I ’m  sorry  you  should  have  been 
troubled  with  bis  talking.  It  happens  so  at 
times  with  him,  but  not  often.  It  was  un¬ 
lucky  my  being  out  of  the  way :  but  one  of 
the  cows  was  bad,  and  I  was  seeing  to  doc¬ 
toring  her  at  the  moment.  I  think  Davy 
had  been  to  the  ale-cask ;  I ’ve  always  cau¬ 
tioned  Becky  to  be  watchful  .".bout  his  doing 
that ;  for  he  gets  over-excited  and  trouble¬ 
some,  and  hardly  knows  what  he  says,  if  he 
takes  but  ever  so  little  more  than  he ’s  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  We  ’re  obliged  to  allowance  him ; 
and  he  submits  generally  with  very  good¬ 
will.  He ’s  better  now,  but  we  had  a  trying 
night  with  him.  He  could  n’t  sleep,  and  his 
talk  was  worse  than  I ’ve  known  it  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  feverish,  and  fidgety, 
and  rambling  all  the  right  through.  It 's 
made  me  feel  anxious,  and  shaken  myself 
this  morning.  You  ’ll  judge,  sir,  that  Davy ’s 
a  little  weak  in  his  head  now  and  then. 
But  he  ’ll  not  be  for  troubling  you  anymore. 
It ’s  over  now,  and  you  ’ll  kindly  forget  it, 
sir,  if  you  please.  1  ’ll  not  keep  you,  sir ; 
I ’m  walking  your  way  down  towards  the 
works.  —  There ’s  allowance  for  to  be  made 
for  Davy,  sir.  He ’s  proud  of  his  Cardiff 
days;  and  really  he  was  doing  very  well 
there — quite  a  rich  man,  I  may  say  —  till 
his  —  his  health  ”  — he  shrunk  from  saying 
wi/nrY,  I  noticed  —  “  till  his  health  gave  way. 
Still,  he  likes  for  to  talk  of  his  old  da/s 
when  he  can  get  any  one  for  to  listen.  I 
check  him  always  when  I  can,  for  it  c.arries 
him  too  far,  and  is  n’t  at  all  good  for  him.” 
He  made  no  further  reference  to  what  was 
evidently  his  brother’s  monomania.  He  had 
spoken  all  through  with  hesitation,  as  though 
the  subject  pained  him,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  raised  his  hat,  and  dabbed  his  fore¬ 
head  with  his  handkerchief.  I  had  never 
seen  him  looking  so  old,  and  ill,  and  infirm 
as  he  looked  that  morning. 

We  had  now  approached  the  limits  of  bis 
land.  In  the  distance  I  could  see  the  tall, 
ragged,  brown  embankment  my  men  were 
busy  about,  with,  on  its  crest,  a  string  of 
earth-wagons  drawn  along  the  tramway  by 
a  puffing  “  donkey-engine.”  Certainly,  civ¬ 
ilization  was  spoiling  the  prospect.  It  was 
a  lovely  country ;  with  distant  ranges  of 
hills,  in  deep  blue  waves,  undulating  along 
the  horizon ;  with  sudden  down-plunging 
valleys,  musical  with  running  and  falling 
water;  and  here  and  there,  high-climbing 
groves  of  fir-trees,  shedding  around  them  a 
delightful,  moist  fragrant  shade.  It  was  a 
fine  landscaiie,  affluent  in  natural  beauties 
of  form  and  color.  And  we  were,  so  to 
say,  marring  the  picture  by  our  cruel  engi¬ 
neering  cuttings  and  slashings.  Well,  we 
were  not  the  first  to  bring  the  detriment  of 
progress  upon  the  place,  at  any  rate.  The 
restless  chatter  and  jangle  of  machinery 
were  already  to  be  heard  echoing  among 
the  hills.  The  factories,  the  first  invaders, 
had  occupied  the  land  very  completely. 
The  elevated  ground  in  all  directions  was 
striped  with  long  lines  of  blue-white  flannel, 
stretched  out  in  wooden  frames,  to  dry  and 
bleach  in  the  open  air.  Tlie  railway  had 
come  in,  as  the  obsequious  yet  indispensable 
servant  of  manufacture. 

I  was  about  to  spring  over  a  stile,  and 
make  a  short  cut  across  country  to  the 
works,  when  old  Griff  laid  his  hand  on  my 
arm.  “You  ’re  never  going  across  the 
White  Field?”  he  said,  in  a  quavering 
voice. 

“  Why  not  ?  It ’s  the  nearest  way,  and 
there ’s  no  crop  on  it  to  damage.  You ’ve 
let  it  lie  fallow  until  it ’s  a  forest  of  sting¬ 
ing  nettles.  Why  don’t  you  plough  it  ?  ” 

“  I  dare  n’t,”  he  said. 

I  turned  towards  him :  there  was  a 
strange,  wild,  scared  look  in  his  face,  and 
he  was  trembling  all  over. 

“  I  know  what  I ’m  saying,”  he  continued. 
“  I  dare  n’t  plough  it ;  I  would  n’t  even  ven¬ 
ture  to  scratch  the  surface  with  my  walk¬ 
ing-stick.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  The  land  there 's  as  thin  as  an  ej]^- 
shell,  —  there ’s  just  a  mere  coating  of  cha& 
upon  it.  1  would  n’t  so  much  as  set  foot  on 
it  for  worlds ;  it  would  give  way  under  the 
shghtest  weight,  like  pie-crust,  and  let  you 
through  !  ” 

“  Where  to  ?  ” 

“  The  bottomless  pit !  ”  he  cried,  passion¬ 
ately.  “  The  world ’s  hollow  you  know ; 
this  is  a  weak  place  in  its  crust,  —  the  poor¬ 
est.  thinnest  land  in  the  whole  country.  It 
is’a't  sale ;  It  '..’ould  crackle  under  you  like 


thin  ice.  I  put  up  a  board  to  warn  people  | 
off,  but  it  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or 
carried  away  by  some  mischievous  jierson. 

I  know  what  I’m  saying,”  he  repeated, 
wildly.  “  If  I ’m  mad  —  and  I ’ve  been 
called  so  —  it’s  not  on  this  point.  The 
White  Field  would  n’t  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man,  —  no,  nor  of  a  child.  I  sometimes 
watch,  for  hours  together,  to  see  the  birds 
fall  through ;  but  it  bears  them,  —  it ’s  as 
much  as  it  can  do.  At  least  I  never  saw 
one  go  in.  The  rooks  avoid  it ;  they  ’re  so 
cunning,  you  see.  I’ve  watched  them  for 
hours,  sometimes,  hovering  over  it,  but 
never  alighting ;  and  I  hear  them  call  out, 
warning  the  young  birds  of  their  peril. 

It ’s  a  terrible  tiling  having  the  bottomless 
pit  so  near  one’s  house,  —  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  it  almost.  It ’s  not  the  case  with 
any  other  farm  in  the  country.  Don’t  ’ee 
cross  it!  Don’t  ’ee  venture,  now,  dear 
young  man,  for  the  love  of  Heaven !  I ’d 
never  forgive  myself,  if  harm  were  to  befall 
you  on  my  land !  ” 

It  was  plain  that  Griff  was  as  mad  as 
Davy.  The  doctor  was  riglit:  they  were 
“  queer  folk  ”  indeed. 

1  humored  the  old  man.  I  had  crossed 
the  White  Field  scores  of  times,  —  I  need 
not  say  without  harm  coming  of  it.  This 
morning,  I  avoided  it,  gaining  the  railway 
works  by  a  less  direct  route.  I  left  old  Griff 
leaning  over  the  stile,  gazing  with  fright¬ 
ened  eyes  at  the  terribly  thin  land  that 
covered  so  unsafely  the  hollow  of  the  earth, 

—  the  bottomless  pit. 

'There  was  not  much  inclination  for  indus¬ 
try  on  the  line,  I  found ;  the  election  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  in  every  way  demoralized  my 
army  of  navvies.  There  was  again  an  early 
“  knock  off,”  and  a  hurrjing  away  to  the 
numberless  beer-shops  which  always  spring 
up,  mushroom-like  on  the  path  ofa  railway. 

On  my  return  to  the  farm,  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  sound  of  angry  talking  in  the 
kitchen.  The  brothers  were  (Juarrellin". 
Becky  was  in  vain  endeavoring  to  pacify 
them.  'They  were  upbraiding  and  exportu- 
lating  with  each  other.  'There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  frenzy  in  the  vehemence  of  their 
speech  and  action.  'They  spoke  partly  in 
W elsh,  partly  in  English.  1  could  only  gath¬ 
er  from  their  controversy  that  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  mutual  taunts,  in  which  the  words 
“  Comet  ”  and  “  White  Field  ”  largely  fig¬ 
ured. 

“  Why,  what ’s  all  this  about  ?  ”  demanded 
a  deep,  firm  voice,  and  Dr.  Jenkins,  his 
Mackintosh  flapping  and  rustling  around 
him,  strode  into  the  kitchen.  The  noise 
had  been  so  great  that  the  clatter  of 
his  pony’s  hoofs  on  the  road  to  the  house 
had  not  been  heard.  'The  old  men  were 
silent  in  a  moment.  'Their  faces  were  still 
inflamed  with  anger,  but  they  looked  hum¬ 
bled  and  penitent,  and  they  eyed  the  doctor 
appealingly,  —  deprecating  his  reprehen¬ 
sion. 

“  Is  this  Ihe  way  you  keep  your  promise. 
Griff?  —  Is  this  being  true  to  your  word, 
Davy?  Is  this  how  you  behave  before  a 
visitor  ?  I  thought  I  knew  you,  and  could 
trust  you  better.  I ’m  quite  ashamed  of 
you  both.  —  This,  Griff,  your  care  of  poor 
Davy !  —  This,  Davy,  your  care  of  poor 
Griff!  I  would  n’t  have  believed  it  of  you. 
No,  not  a  word.  Go  to  each  other.  Never, 
never  let  me  hear  of  such  a  thing  happen¬ 
ing  again.” 

He  spoke  to  them  as  a  schoolmaster 
might  speak  to  two  disobedient  child- 
scholars.  Tliey  were  much  moved.  Thev 
burst  into  tears.  “  Davy !  ”  cried  Griff’. 
“Grifi'l”  cried  Davj'.  In  a  moment  the 
old  men  were  in  each  other’s  arms. 

The  doctor  motioned  me  to  step  outside 
the  door  with  him. 

“  I ’m  afraid  I  must  advise  you  to  clear 
out  of  this,  and  look  for  some  other  quar¬ 
ters.  It ’s  been  too  much  for  them  —  I  was 
half  afraid  of  it  all  along.  But  they ’d 
been  so  well  for  so  long  that  there  seemed 
no  great  harm  in  running  the  risk.  I ’ve 
been  so  busy,  and  the  distance  is  so  great, 
or  I  should  have  been  round  here  before 
now,  to  see  how  they  were  going  on.  It ’s 
my  fault ;  I  ought  to  have  managed  better.” 

“  'Tliey  ’re  both  mad,”  I  said,  rather  su¬ 
perfluously. 

“  Mad  as  March  hares,  both  of  them,  and 
have  been  so  for  vears.  You ’ve  heard  all 
about  the  Comet  tort  and  the  White  Field, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  —  Ah  !  I  was  afraid 
so.  Poor  old  boys !  the  excitement  of  your 
coming,  you  see,  upset  them.  A  very  little 
will  do  it,  you  know,  in  these  cases ;  any  one 
would  think  that.  'The  quiet  monotony  of 
their  usual  life  would  be  enough  to  drive  a 
sane  man  mad ;  it  would  me  for  one,  I  know, 

—  supposing  I ’m  sane,  to  begin  with  ;  but 
it  keeps  these  poor  mad  folk  sane.  1  told  j 
you  they  were  rather  ipiecr,  you  remember.  I 


I  'Their  mother  died  raving  mad,  poor  soul ! 
They  were  both  in  the  county  asylum  for 
some  years.  'ITiere  had  been  too  much  in¬ 
termarrying  among  the  family,  it  was  said. 
Though,  it  that ’s  true,  thmre  must  be  a 
good  many  stark  mad  people  passing  tor 
sane  in  the  jirincipality,  for  we  ’re  a  rare 
prople  for  in-breeding.  But  Griff  and 
Davy  were  found  so  quiet  and  harmless  at 
the  asylum,  that  it  was  thought  hardly 
worth  while  to  keep  them  there  any  longer. 
I ’m  one  of  the  visiting  surgeons,  and  I 
strongly  advised  their  discharge.  Thev ’ve 
gone  on  wonderfully  well  up  to  now.  £ach 
was  instructed  and  required  to  look  alter 
and  care  for  the  other.  'That  gave  them  an 
object  in  life,  a  duty  to  fulfil ;  and  the  effect 
upon  them  has  been  excellent  altogether. 
Each  believes  himself  sane,  and  knows  the 
other  to  be  mad,  and  a  strong  affection 
exists  between  them.  I  was  in  hopes  that 
we ’d  brought  them  thoroughly  round,  and 
that  they ’d  jog  on  comfortably  to  the  eud 
of  their  days.  'That  was  n’t  to  be,  it  seems. 
But  they  ’ll  get  all  right  again,  I  think,  if  we 
leave  them  to  themselves ;  only  we  mu.'-t 
remove  the  exciting  cause,  —  that ’s  you, 
you  know.  They ’ve  been  overtaxing  them¬ 
selves  to  do  you  honor,  —  been  inclined  to 
show  off  a  bit,  I  take  it,  and  so  got  into 
mischief.  I  sometimes  think  wi^  these 
twin-born  folk  that  there ’s  only  one  sane 
mind  between  them ;  that  they  ’re  all  right 
so  long  as  they  keep  together,  a  mutual 
support  and  check  upon  each  other.  But 
directly  they  split,  and  set  up  for  having 
separate  interests  and  intelligences,  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  with  them.  It ’s  a  theory 
of  mine,  but  I  own  not  to  having  worked  it 
out  very  thoroughly,  even  to  satisfying  my¬ 
self  in  regard  to  it.  But  I ’m  inclined  to 
think  there  is  something  in  it.  We  ’ll  go 
in,  in  another  minute ;  depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  find  them  as  quiet  as  lambs,  very 
sorry  for  what ’s  happened ;  and  mere  than 
ordinarily  watchful  over  each  other.  Still, 
it ’s  better  to  run  no  further  risk ;  we  must 
manage  to  find  some  other  quarters  for 
you.’ 

When  we  re-entered  the  house,  we  found 
the  brothers  peaceably  reading  aloud  alter¬ 
nate  verses  from  the  Welsh  Testament. 

I  left  Llanberig  almost  immediately.  In¬ 
deed,  the  progress  of  the  works  had  rendered 
necessary  my  further  movement  down  the 
line.  I  only  expedited  my  departure  by  a 
day  or  two.  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
my  hosts  when  I  quitted  the  farm.  'There 
was  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  return  of 
their  mania.  'They  were  wonderfully  eour- 
teous  and  cordial  in  bidding  adieu  to  me. 
My  last  glimpse  of  them  left  them  standing 
close  together,  waving  their  hats  to  me,  — 
Griff  his  wideawake,  and  Davy  his  chimney¬ 
pot,  as  I  timned  my  back  upon  the  farm.  I 
even  managed  at  last  to  conciliate  Becky, 
in  some  degree,  —  chiefly,  I  think,  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  years  afterwards  when  I  learned 
from  the  doctor  some  tidings  of  my  twin- 
hosts.  They  had  passed  away  quite  peace¬ 
fully,  untroubled  by  any  revisitation  of  their 
malady.  Davy  had  first  departed,  but  Gritf 
survived  him  only  a  few  days.  One  grave 
held  them  both  in  the  tiny  little  hillside 
churchyard  of  Llanberig.  Much  sympathy 
had  attende«l  them  in  the  neighboihixid, 
and  they  died  affectionately  regretted. 
Tliey  sleep  tranquilly  under  the  tender 
shade  of  a  superb  old  far-reaching  yew-tree. 
The  farm  is  now  in  other  hands,  its  proprie¬ 
tors  still  boasting  the  name  of  ilorgan, 
however.  And  the  White  Field  lias  hceu 

filoughed  over  and  over  again,  without,  as 
ar  as  I  could  learn,  anybody  sinking  iu 
much  above  the  ankles. 
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